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On the Study of the Ancient Languages in 
the United States. 


The question may perchance be asked “* Why 
trouble the public, especially the readers of a pe- 
riodical in which the sprightly and entertaining 
are naturally expected to predominate over the 
serious and useful, on a subject. so trite and 
thread bare, which has already been viewed in 
every possible aspect, and discussed to exhaustion 
by men of all calibres ?” 

To this we answer, that the particular side of 
the question at which we propose to look, has 
not been so much examined, as some others, 
although in getting to a proper position for see- 
ing it, we may be compelled to pass over ground 
already much trodden. 

It would be easy to array ourselves, either with 
the ultra conservatives, who almost deify the 
ancient languages, and regard every moment of 
time taken from their study as absolutely lost, or 
with the opposite faction of Vandal innovators, 
who would employ the besom of destruction as 
ruthlessly against the dialects, as the barbarians 
did against the national existence, and monu- 
ments, of the Greeks and Romans. It would not 
be difficult to expatiate in good set terms, gar- 
nished with an ample supply of classic quota- 
tions, on the copiousness, delicacy, aud flexibility 
of the Greek, with all its treasures of poetry, phi- 
losophy, oratory and history, and on the majestic 
simplicity and remarkable regularity of the Latin, 
in which the dignified conquerors of the world. 
leaving the palm of originality and speculative 
subtlety to their predecessors, have emvalmed so 
much practical wisdom, manly eloquence, en- 
tertaining narrative, and exquisite poetry. We 
might complacently declaim on the folly of those 
who will not seek these priceless treasures, lying 
within their reach, especially when their own 
languages and literature, are to so great an ex- 
tent, derived from the ancient, when their scien- 
tific discoveries to this very day, almost invaria- 
bly, are named from the Greek, and when they can 
combine with these advantages, peculiar to the 
Greek and Latin, all those common to the study 
of every foreign language. From this, the in- 
ference would be, that every other part of edu- 
cation must be sacrificed to this one thing need- 
ful, a profound and familiar acquaintance with 
classic lore. 


Vo... X VII—42 


We might as easily fall in with those who re- 
gard the study of the ancient languages, as a hum- 
bug, which must soon be exploded, and who con- 
sider all time devoted to their study, as worse than 
wasted, and those who spend years in acquiring 
and teaching thein as dull pedants utterly unfit 
for the practical business of life. 


By pursuing either of these courses, we would 
follow the natural tendency of mankind to ultra- 
ism, and find it much easier to indulge in sweep- 
ing denunciation or measured laudation, than to 
confine ourselves to a cool, dispassionate exam- 
ination of the subject, and the comparatively 
cold, plain language of common sense. We 
maintain, that in this subject of education, as 
well as in all others, social, political, or religious, 
the human mind, like a pendulum, is always 
swinging backwards and forwards between ex- 
tremes, and is never stationary at that middle 
point where trnth is usually found. In this mat- 
ter, as well as others, some would cut us off en- 
tirely from the past, and persuade us to act, speak 
and think, without any light from those who have 
preceded us, while others come to a conclusion 
diametrically opposite, that every thing which 
has been is best, and, like the Bourbons, neither 
learn nor unlearn any thing from experience. 
No rational man will, in the abstract, deny the 
folly and danger of this ultraism ; but to resist his 
own practical tendency towards one of these 
two extremes, hic labor, hoc opus est. In attempt- 
ing, therefore, to attain to what appears to us the 
golden mean, we are fully aware that we shall 
not only displease both of the opposite parties, 
but in all probability prove the truth of our the- 
ory, by running into some ultraism of our own. 

But before defining our position, and coming 
directly to the point which we have most at heart, 
we wish to say a word about the triteness of the 
subject. 


It seems to us a matter so eminently practical 
and the decision of which is so highly important, 
that every man in the community is fully war- 
ranted in forming opinions, and giving utterance 
to them, in a spirit of patriotism and philan- 
thropy, not of arrogant dogmatism. Many in- 
deed may entertain the false idea, that this is a 
matter of mere speculation, in which none buta 
few closet men have any interest. There is noth- 
ing which comes more emphatically “ home to 
the business and bosoms of all men,’”’ who enter- 





tain for themselves or their offspring the hope of 
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a liberal education. Those who receive what is 
usually called a thorough education, commonly 
spend five or six years mainly, if not entirely, in 
the study of the ancient languages. Can the 
manner iu which so large a portion of human 
life is spent, and that in the plastic season of 
youth, and by that class which commonly takes 
the lead in society, be a matter of indifference, 
or even of small concern, to any patriot, philan- 
thropist or Christian? It must have a powerful 
effect, not only on the intellectual and moral char- 
acter of those who are thus educated, but on those 
who are affected by their legislation, and by the 
public and private influence of those belonging 
to the liberal professions, and in all the points in 
which educated men are brought into contact 
with society. 

If it can be shown that this study is in itself 
useless or pernicious, or that it prevents those 





| 


devoted to it from acquiring other knowledge | 


which is more useful, it ought surely to be aban- 
doved, or its pursuit so modified as no longer to 
interfere with the great, practical purposes of ed- 
uecation. If, on the contrary, it can be demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of all, that it gives, in 
avery eminent degree, that intellectual discipline 
afforded by the study of all language, that it is 
well-nigh indispensable to the thorough mastery 
of our own tongue, as well as those of several 
other nations with which we have most inter- 
course, and that we caunot conveniently substi- 
tute other studies for it, the objections to it ought 
to be abandoned, and attention earnestly directed | 
to the improvement of the prevalent systems of 
instruction. 

But we cannot expect unanimity in the admis- 
sion of either of these opposite conclusions. The 
truth is, that men’s minds ought not to stand still 
on the great questions which concern the intel- 
lectual and moral improvement of society. Our 
position is very different from that of those who 
lived immediately after the revival of letters. 
Then the Greek and Latin writers were almost 
the only sources of information on all subjects, 
as well as the great models of taste; now the 
knowledge once exclusively contained in them, 
has been transferred to other languages, and has 
been swelled by vast additions, made since those 
languages ceased to be living. Indeed there is 
no small disposition to depreciate the classics, and 
at the same time to sound the praises of many 
ideas as modern discoveries, while those very 
ideas were in reality stolen from ancient authors. 
Then, and long afterwards, all compositions which 
were expected to possess permanent interest, 
were written in Latin, regarded as common to the 
whole republic of letters. Now, the practice of 
writing even the notes to classical authors in 
Latin is fast becoming obsolete, and Latin com- 





position is little and rarely at all cultivated. The 
editions of classical authors, now 80 frequently 
issued from the American press, prove at once 
the increased devotion of a few scholars to the 
classics, and the demand for editions, which will 
make the classical course easier and shorter. It 
is an undeniable truth that a very large portion, 
we believe a majority, of those who have their 
children educated, set very little value on Greek 
and Latin, and have them taught those langua- 
ges rather against their own judgment, either 
merely because other boys learn them, or because 
the collegiate institutions to which they send 
them, make the classics a compulsory portion of 
their course. It is notorious that students par- 
ticipate largely in this undervaluation of the an- 
cient languages, usually indeed carrying it to a 
much higher degree than their parents, and that 
very few pursue the study with real interest. 
Practically they may neglect the mathematics 
and other branches of science, or the modern 
languages; but theoretically they admit their 
utility, and if they have any industry or ambi- 
tion at all, are much apter to give them earnest 
and cordial attention. 

One of our most eminent collegiate presidents, 
who has devoted much time and study to the 
condition of our higher seminaries. seems to be 
fully apprized of the existence of this feeling 
which we have been describing. He says: “ If 
we except the ancient languages, there are but 
few of the studies now pursued in college, which, 
if well taught, would not be attractive to young 
men preparing for any of the active departments 
of life.” He thinks the decline in the propor- 
tional number attending our colleges, is to be 
traced to the compulsion under which our colle- 
giate system places students, to pursue a particu- 
lar course of study, of which ancient languages, 
in their estimation, form too prominent a part, 
and proposes what may be called the voluntary 
system, adopted by the Virginia University from 
its commencement, as the most effectual remedy 
for the evil. We do not intend at present to 
consider this question, one of the most impor- 
tant and difficult connected with the whole sub- 
ject of education, but merely mention Wayland’s 
opinion, based on an extensive observation of 
facts, to show the peculiar difficulties growing 
out of public sentiment in teaching the ancient 
languagesin the United States, difficulties which, 
if we are to credit Sidney Smith, have been long 
known and felt in England. Public sentiment 
is certainly against the long continued study of 
the classics, except in that very limited class, 
which has usually bad the control of our higher 
seminaries, and nothing but a sort of reluctance 
to break through long-established custom, or the 
necessity of submitting, in order to get any edu- 
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cation, makes most fathers and sons submit to 
what they consider the useless drudgery. Nine- 
tenths of those who frequent colleges, backed 
by the opinion of their parents, who are anx- 
ious to be rid of the expense too often greatly 
swelled by the reckless extravagance of their 
sous, desire to pass with rail-road speed over 
what is called education, to active and lucrative 
employment. Much as the votaries of literature 
and science may lament this hot haste to be rich, 
which renders mature scholarship almost impos- 
sible, this impatience is and is likely to remain a 
fixed fact, which every friend of education must 
look in the face, and by which he must modify 
his abstract theories. The advice of enlightened 
men may, in some instances, convince parents 
and pupils that economy and industry may and 
ought to give them more leisure for laying this 
best foundation of future usefulness and emi- 
nence. But if the adviser be a teacher, his ad- 
vice will be much more frequently rejected from 
the suspicion that he is merely endeavoring to 
promote his own interest, and that of his class. 
by prolonging the period of tuition; and even if 
he be no teacher, he will still be regarded as an 
unsafe counsellor, because he will be thought to 
set undue value on the advantages which he has 
himself enjoyed. A very large proportion of 
society will present a solid and impenetrable sur- 
face to all the weapons of persuasion. 

To acknowledge the truth, the reasoning of 
these objectors, while leading to extravagant 
conclusions, is not altogether unwarranted by the 
facts of the case. As before mentioned, and as 
universally admitted by all men not absolutely 
blinded by antiquarian tastes, while the absolute 
importance of the ancient languages, as a branch 
of study, has not diminished since the revival of 
letters, their relative value has certainly been 
greatly lessened. Not only have the fine thoughts 
of the masters of ancient literature percolated, 
as it were, into the derivative tongues, not only 
can we find models of composition in the modern 
languages that may well compare with any in the 
ancient, but the number of subjects now taught 
in collegiate institutions has so greatly increased, 
that very little time comparatively is left for the 
classics, which formerly engrossed it all, or divi- 
ded it with the mathematics. Let us see the 
subjects which Dr. Wayland proposes should be 
taught in Brown University when remodeled, and 
which it is certainly desirable should be taught 
in every complete collegiate instruction, in addi- 
tion to the languages and mathematics. They 
are Chemistry, Geology, Physiology, English 
Language, Rhetoric, Moral and Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, Political Economy, History, Science of 
Teaching, Principles of Agriculture, Application 
of Chemistry to the Arts, Application of Scieuce 





to the Arts, Science of Law. Of this long list, 
which after allis perhaps uot complete, the greater 
portion has either been introduced, or has greatly 
advanced in consequence, since the revival of 
letters, and it is undeniable, that in the opinion 
of great numbers, this is far the more important 
portion of education. Is it not then perfectly 
obvious, that the ancient languages are less im- 
portant in relation to other studies, and to the 
pursuits of active life? Men have been always 
educated in Europe, and were formerly educated 
in this country, exclusively to prepare them for 
the learned professions; now our citizens desire 
education to fit them for all occupations, and a 
large majority believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
that fitness can be attained without studying an- 
cient language. However unwilling the lovers 
of the olden time, laudatores temporis acti, may 
be to admit the fact, tempora mutantur et nos mu- 
tamur in illis, both in regard to the constitutions 
of States and Colleges. 

Since then their relative value has diminished, 
since in a large and respectable portion of society, 
there is a fixed opposition to the study of the 
classics, and since there is another and no small 
division of the community who study them rather 
from fashion or vecessity than conviction, let us 
see what course, in the premises, is dictated by 
practical wisdom. 

The wild innovator, with the same spirit which 
animates him in polities, would bid us fling away 
at once this rubbish of the past, shake off this 
incubus which retards the progress of the human 
mind, and the onward march of society. The 
ultra conservative, living in a world of his own, 
in which, like the fish said to be found in the 
Mammoth Cave, he has no eyes for the outer and 
active world around him, would have us resist 
the irresistible current of human affairs and pub- 
lic sentiment, 


“nor bate one jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward,” 


in upholding the time-honored study of the clas- 
sics. We humbly opine, that we must try to find 
the golden mean of true wisdom between these 
two extremes. 

On the one hand, we believe that there are 
manifold advantages, not so easily or completely 
secured in any other way, which can be derived 
from the study of the ancient languages. They 
are vehicles of thought, used and perfected by 
nations, who, if they did not absolutely lead the 
van in civilization, are most immediately con- 
nected with our own forms of civilization and 
literature. They constitute, to a great extent, 
the basis of our language, both in its established 
words and phrases, and in those which scientific 
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discoveries are constantly introducing. 
their many inflexions, which adapt them better. 
to purposes of brevity, harmony and rhetorical | 
effect, and afford the best opportunity of study- 
ing the general principles of grammar, they de- 
serve to be studied by all who wish to understand 
the comparative anatomy of language, and fully 
to appreciate the excellencies and deficiencies of 
their own. 

The fact that they differ so widely from the 
English and other modern tongues, is a peculiar 
recommendation to Latin and Greek. Asaman 
who travels in the East, where tyranny has pre- 
vailed from time immemorial, and the social in- 
stitutions are so opposite to ours, will best under- 
stand from contrast the defects of our own po- 
litical and social organization, so shall we best 
understand the peculiarities of our own idiom, 
by comparing it with others of opposite charac- 
ter. It is unfortunate, indeed, that most annota- 
tors are engrossed with pointing out the beauties 
of their author, and the superiority of the lan- 
guage in which he writes, forgetting entirely the 
actual faults and relative inferiority in some points 
of both the writer and his tongue. This is every 
Way injudicious, because it tends to prevent the 
exercise of judgment and taste, and either pro- 
duces false impressions of admiration, or disgusts 
the student by blind idolatry, and leads him to 
suspect that all laudation of the ancients is a 
mere humbug. 

The benefits derived from a cultivation of the 
classics, already meutioned, are common to all 
who desire to enlarge, liberalize, and refine their 
intellects, whatever may be their profession or 
occupation. 

Among professional men, as they are usually 
called, to none is the study of ancient languages 
so important as to students of divinity. An ac- 
quaintance with the tongues in which the oracles 
of God were communicated to man, seems al- 
most indispensable to a teacher of revealed reli- 
gion. In connexion with this it may be remark- 
ed, that it might be unsafe to abandon this study 
entirely to the clergy. Clergymen, in the United 
States, are usually enlightened, pious, and useful 
men, and the emulation and vigilance of the rival 
sects, operate powerfully in preventing corrup- 
tion. But all history proves, that it is unsafe to 
allow a branch of knowledge, which is of prac- 
tical importance, to be engrossed by a class under 
temptation to its abuse. 

The Roman patricians, that wonderful order 
which astonished the world by their valor, genius, 
wisdom and exploits, thus abused the pretended 
science of augury and their acquaintance with 
the forms of civil action, which, for their own 
purposes, they concealed from the commonalty. 
The Roman Catholic priesthood, when they had 


From | 


| 80 justly proud. 





‘all European science and literature in their hands, 
imposed, in the grossest manner, on the laity of 
all classes, and still impose on the ignorant and 
degraded. The same leaven of corruption re- 
mains in human nature, in spite of the reforma- 
tion, and that religious freedom of which we are 
Much as we boast in this coun- 
try of freedom of thought, of speech, and of the 
press, even the Protestant pastor is commonly the 
standard of opinion to the majority of his flock, 
who do not usually investigate, but swallow his 
doctrines whole, without any attempt at diges- 
tion. There are many, indeed, who are individ- 
ual exceptions of independence, exceptions by no 
means confined to the learned; but itis plain that 
this number would be greatly and dangerously 
lessened, if ancient learning were left as a mo- 
nopoly in clerical hands. 

Students of Law and Medicine, the two other 
professions which have appropriated to them- 
selves the name of liberal, will also derive some 
peculiar benefits, in addition to those which are 
common to all proficients in the classics. They 
will both find it much easier to understand and 


‘recollect the technical terms, the nomenclature 


of their professions, while the lawyer will find 
his acuteness greatly sharpened, and his skill in 
the interpretation of language greatly improved, 
from the habits formed in the acquisition of elas- 
sic lore. We doubt not, that merchants, far- 
mers and men of all occupations, will find their 
faculties sharpened, enlarged, and every way 
improved by this study. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
a portion of the benefits, derived from the know- 
ledge of the ancient languages, may be realized 
from an acquaintance with the modern. which 
are of more immediate utility to those who mix 
with the world at home and abroad. They 
make us acquainted with a living and breathing 
and not a dead civilization, and afford sufficient 
contrast with our own language, to aid us very 
much in perfecting the knowledge of it. One 
unacquainted with Latin and Greek, may cer- 
tainly write English remarkably well, although 
we can scarcely go so far, as to ascribe the per- 
fection of the Greek language to the exclusive 
devotion of those who employed it, and who 
looked on foreign nations and languages with 
equal contempt. General Washington and 
others, entirely ignorant of Latin, are certainly 
among our best writers. 

Again we find nota few ministers, who either 
never knew, or have completely forgotten He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin, and yet are exercising 
an influence far more salutary and commanding, 
than many others who have devoted years to 
their acquisition. We have already shown. that 
we are far from considering them of no value; 
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but that value is certainly much exaggerated, | ledge, however slight, j is power, when directed 
when they are represented as absolutely indis-| by a well-trained mind. But we contend that 
peusable. superficial learning, as a part of education, can 

We also have nota few politicians, lawyers never thus fit and prepare the mind, but, on the 
and physicians, who are useful and eminent, and | contrary, unfits it, and gives it a wrong direction. 
yet are either entirely ignorant of, or certainly} A man who has thoroughly mastered one 
never had their minds trained and moulded by|branch of mathematics, Algebra for instance, 
the study of the classics. This study might) so as fully to comprehend how the science ought 
have made them more accomplished as men, |to be studied, and his intellect trained by it, will 
and more distinguished as citizens; but it is|notbe injured by a slight knowledge of some 
sheer nonsense to deny that a very high, even other branch, provided he understand the extent 
the highest point of greatness may be attained of his own ignorance, and do not substitute a 
without this advantage. The truth is, that too habit of slight for one of thorough investigation. 
much consequence is often attached to distine- | A mau who has studied Chemistry, so as not only 
tion in academical studies, as an evidence of to have learned some of its facts, but to see the 
probable success in active life. Eminence in nature and excellence of inductive reasoning, 
any, or even in all the objects of collegiate pur- | as applied to natural science, will receive no 
suit, is not unfrequently the only eminence ee | eres injury from a smattering of Geology, 
a man ever reaches. On the other hand, those | provided he do not relax into habitual superfici- 
who, with all their efforts, attain but a moderate | ality. In the same way, be who has really 
knowledge of the different branches of science, learned some one language beside his own, not 
and literature, often develop a very high degree so indeed as to know all its words and idioms, 
of euergy and practical talent. for that work, even in our mother tongue. cannot 

Having before endeavored to show, that the be completed in a life-time, but so as to compre- 
ancient languages ought not to be abandoned, | hend, in all its length and breadth, what learn- 
and yet that the mode of studying them must be ‘ing a language is, and how it ought to be effect- 
changed to suit the circumstances and prevailing ed, and so, as actually to master what he at- 
sentiment of the times, we proceed to consider tempts, will not be intellectually injured by pick- 
the manner in which this modification ought to ing up some knowledge of another tongue. In 
be effected. that case, he will know how to use and how to 

And first we must protest against the idea, | estimate that acquaintance. But when he never 
entertained by some, that the ancient languages, learns any language well, when, as is but too 
if taught at all, must be taught slightly and su- ‘often the case, he learns the inflexions and syn- 
perficially. Dr. Wayland has, in our opinion, | tax of a language mechanieally and imperfectly, 
shown his wisdom by avoiding this, which seems ‘and can translate flippantly with a vague, inac- 
a natural conclusion, at the first blush of the|curate notion of the meaning of the original, 
facts which he has presented. and vone whatever of its idiom, never even at- 

It may be laid down, as a general principle, |tempting to form a sentence in it, and is then 
that superficial teaching is a positive injury to taught to believe that he understands it, we 
education. ‘The object of education, as evinced | maintain that he has received an intellectual 
by the derivation of the term, is to lead out the injury. It is true that fluency, in his own lan- 
faculties of the mind, train and direct them in| guage, acquired and improved in that or im any 
their proper channel. And here we desire to|other way, is useful, and that he may occasion- 
distinguish between education and the mere ac-|ally comprehend, or even quote some passage 
quisition of knowledge, which may be made after | from the classics, with “a mouth as rounded,” 
the training of the mind and formation of the | and a manner as imposing, as the maturest scho- 
character have been long completed. We shall|lar. But this is clearly knowledge, which may 
not be so absurd, as to contend that all know-|or may not be useful, according to the capacity 
ledge which is not complete, is therefore inju-|or habits of the individual: it is not education. 
rious, that every one who cannot climb to the| Such a sciolist, if inclined to be conceited, 
topmost branch of mathematical science, does | will imagine himself ascholar, and sit down con- 
better to remain upon the ground, that every |tented; if disposed to reflection, he will perceive 
one who has not mastered every principle, idiom, | that he has not realized the advantages supposed 
and word in the Latin, is worse off than if he|to be derived from the study of language, and 
had remained ignorant of the declension of|rashly and falsely conclude that they are imagi- 
nouns, that every one who is not acquainted | nary; he will carry into the study of every other 
with the most recent discoveries, and most ab- | tongue the same incurable habit of carelessness 
struse theories of chemistry, ought to forget the |}and superficiality. He finds that his faculties 
simple principle that heat expands. All know-!are undisciplined, and that he is unprepared for 
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learning to write or speak any language dead or 
living; in short, he encounters difficulties en- 
tirely unknown to one who has been judiciously 
directed in his early studies, and feels that his 
habits impede instead of promoting his real im- 
provement. 

If he be a young man, his parents, themselves 
perhaps uneducated, being unable to discover 
any improvement, derived from this source, are 
confirmed in their prejudices against the study 
of the ancient languages. Even his memory, 
by many falsely imagined to be the only faculty 
exercised in this department, is little practised, 
and always ill-directed. He is totally unaccus- 
tomed to make nice discrimination between the 
meanings of words and phrases, to study and 
appreciate that comparative anatomy of lan- 
guages, which we have before mentioned, and 
which, in its place, is as useful as the compara- 
tive anatomy of animals. It would be hard to 
say, whether this superficial, or what may be con- 
sidered the pedantic or idolatrous mode of study- 
ing the ancient languages has done more to 
create a prejudice against them. 

The problem to be solved then is simply this, 
viz: to find a mode of teaching language 
thoroughly, in the comparatively short time now 
allowed by circumstances. It is indeed a re- 
quisite in all branches of learning. As the num- 
ber of departments has increased, the time de- 
voted to any one of them has proportionately 
diminished. The difficulty has indeed been 
partly obviated by simplification of statement 
and arrangement. Immediately after scientific 
discoveries are made, they are usually presented 
by the discoverers in a somewhat cumbrous 
form; afterwards men utterly incapable of dis- 
coveries themselves, reduce those already made 
to a more simple and intelligible shape. Very 
considerable advauces have been made in the 
application of the principles of mathematics, 
if not in the discovery of principles themselves ; 
yet there can be no doubt that a knowledge of 
the science can be obtained sooner now than it 
could have been one hundred years ago. Let 
any one compare the edition of Euclid by Simp- 
son, in which the very texts of the propositions 
often present a formidable difficulty to the be- 
ginner, with Legendre’s Geometry, and he will 
at once see how much has been done to sim- 
plify and facilitate the study. 


So in regard to natural science. While the 


facts, established by induction, have been inde- 
finitely multiplied, they have been constantly 
reduced to fewer and simpler principles. 

The same thing, to a less extent, has taken 
place with language, we of course mean ancient. 
Fewer now quote long passages, and write and 
speak Latin than in former ages, when scholars 





were given up to a sort of blind admiration of 
antiquity. But many able men have directed a 
more searching and philosophical analysis to 
the languages and their antiquities, and have 
criticised their authors with more boldness and 
independence. This searching spirit. the exhu- 
mation of Herculaneum and Pompeii, the ex- 
amin«tion of inscriptions or monuments, coins, 
and medals, with other circumstances that might 
be mentioned, have placed the philological know- 
ledge of’ the present day greatly in advance of 
what it was at a period, when it seemed to be 
more exclusively cultivated. Yet we believe 
that this increased knowledge may be more 
easily attained, because the system on which text 
books of Grammar and Antiquities, and of the 
classics themselves, are prepared, have been 
greatly improved, although yet far from perfec- 
tion. 

Several different plans have been proposed and 
adopted for teaching the Ancient languages. 
The oldest and most common mode in this coun- 
try, is that according to which a pupil is required 
to get by heart, not only the inflections of the 
declinable words, but also the rules of syntax, 
before using any of them in translation and ana- 
lysis. ‘This method has been usually found tedi- 
ous and disgusting, and is usually far from effect- 
ual in giving a clear comprehension of princi- 
ples. Even mature minds are often puzzled to 
understand principles, in an abstract form, until 
they have been illustrated by a variety of exam- 
ples, and we know that the abstractions, con- 
tained in grammar rules, are often far from be- 
ing easy of comprehension. Yet on this plan, 
boys, with minds unaccustomed to generaliza- 
tion, are required to commit many such abstrac- 
tions to memory. before they are made clear in 
the only possible way—by frequent application. 
It seems about as reasonable, as to require the 
student to commit to memory Algebraic formu- 
las, without any idea of the mathematical prin- 
ciples by which they are obtained. Both the for- 
mulas and the rules may be applied to practice 
mechanically, but obviously without any mental 
improvement. It is contended, indeed, that this 
process strengthens the verbal memory, and trea- 
sures up the verbal expression of principles, which 
can be subsequently understood and applied. It 
is true these advantages are to some extent se- 
cured, but, as we conceive, at too great an ex- 
pense. A great deal of time is. we do not say 
entirely wasted, but less usefully employed than 
it might be, a consideration of great importance 
in this age, when time is money and knowledge 
and power. 

On the other hand, we believe that the fre- 
quent repetition of the words of a rule not un- 
derstood, is an actual impediment to its future 
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comprehension. It is much harder to induce 
one to think about what he has been long com- 
pelled to repeat like a parrot, than what is newly 
presented to his mind. The experience of teach- 
ers will bear us out in the assertion, that nothing 
can be more difficult than to command the at- 
tention, and rouse the thinking powers of a boy, 
long trained to recite without understanding the 
rules of grammar. We question not the value 
of verbal memory, but think it can be more agree- 
ably and usefully exercised, than in the uninvi- 
ting drudgery which we have just mentioned. 
We may either treasure up select passages of the 
classics, or of our own language, or employ the 
memory far more profitably in the mode which 
we shall hereafter describe and recommend. 

A second mode of teaching language is by re- 
quiring whole phrases, with their translation, to 
be committed to memory. This method is defi- 
cient, because the principle of concretion, if we 
may 80 express ourselves, is carried to excess, 
i. e., no abstract general principles are taught, 
except so far as they may be inferred from an 
observation of examples, and the pupil learns 


the meaning not of separate words, but of words | 


in combination. It is of course impossible thus 
to acquire either an accurate or scientific know- 
ledge of language, although it may aid us in wri- 
ting, and especially in conversation. 

Some have mentioned another method, viz: 
that of requiring the meaningsof individual words 
to be committed to memory. This is evidently 
only part of a method, because one word has 
often a variety of significations, and the know- 
ledge of one, although it may be the primary 
meaning, will aid us but little in ascertaining the 
others, and even if each word had only one un- 
varied sense, when taken separately, this mode 
would leave the pupil entirely ignorant of its 
meaning in combination. It is therefore an use- 
ful auxiliary to other exercises, but in itself ut- 
terly insufficient. 

The Hamiltonian mode, once so highly eulo- 
gized in England by Sidney Smith and others, 
although now apparently forgotten, is liable to 
the same objection. This method, which is sug- 
gested by Mr. Locke in his famous treatise on 
education, and has been actually employed by the 
Jesuits, consists in using an exact, literal word 
for word translation. If strictly adhered to, it 
leaves the pupil ignorant of rules and of the force 
of words when combined in phrases, and is 
moreover apt to lead him into a habit of using 
very bad English, a habit which it requires cau- 
tion and industry, in both scholar and teacher, to 
avoid forming, whatever system may be pursued. 

There is still another scheme, that, when prop- 
erly managed, may secure all the advantages of 
the others combined, together with some pecu- 


liar to itself. It has been generally called the 
Oral System, although it would be more proper 
to call it a combination of the Oral and the Writ- 
ten. Although far from original in its general 
principle, it has some appearance of novelty in 
the shape in which it is now presented. The 
principle is, that we should endeavor to learn 
another language, as nearly as possible, in the 
same way in which we have learned our own. 
Formerly, at many of the schools of Europe, 
Latin was habitually employed, just as we bow 
use English in the intercourse between teacher 
and pupil, and perhaps in some it may still be 
kept up. We formerly regarded this practice 
as very absurd, because it seemed to require an 
amount of time which ought not to be devoted 
to a dead language. We are now convinced of 
our error, not because we think writing and 
speaking Latin. in the present state of the world, 
an acquisition of much practical value, but be- 
cause it gives us an insight into Latin and the 
general principles of language which can be best 
attained, and soonest attained in that way. But 
while we doubt not that this system was most 
effectual and useful, we are equally convinced 
that some things, combined with that old prac- 
tice, e. g. the use of long grammars in Latin, and 
the compulsory composition of many Latin ver- 
ses, ought not to be made at this day a part of 
a general system of education. 


Mr. Locke, in the treatise to which we have 
before referred, says that to have a man con- 
stantly with a boy who will allow him to speak 
nothing else but Latin, aiding him at every step, 
and correcting every mistake. is the shortest, 
easiest, and most effectual mode of teaching him 
the language. We have nodoubtthatit is a far less 
irksome method, than one in which written exer- 
cises are employed, and more efficient tuo, pro- 
vided the teacher be a thorough scholar. But, 
as such a schular is a rara avis in the United 
States, and even when found could not be ex- 
pected to devote himself to the instruction of so 
small a number, as can be taught on this plan, 
we must resort to some other. which is practica- 
ble, and approximates, although it does not equal 
this. 


This system, which we now recommend for 
the ancient languages, was, so far as we are in- 
formed, first applied to the modern by Mauesca, 
a French teacher in New York, who published a 
book on the subject. This book has been imita- 
ted, and abridged, but not improved by Ollendorf, 
who seems to be carrying off all the credit, and 
has prepared German, Italian. and Spanish gram- 
mars, if grammars they can be called, on the 
same plan. 





In his introductory address, Manesca, who is 
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evidently a man of talents, uses the following 
language. 

“If I have not spoken of the advantages to 
be derived from this mode of teaching, applied 
to dead languages, it is not because | entertain 
the smallest doubt of its efficacy in that particu- 
lar; for on the contrary, I am confident that 
many years of toilsome, tedious and almost fruit- 
less labors, would be saved by the adoption of 
such a method for these languages.” 

And again. “Such a consideration well de- 
serves the attention of the few scholars compe- 
tent for a task, which would prove so beneficial 
to the present and future generations of collegi- 
ate students. The present various modes of 
teaching the dead languages are sadly defective. 
It is high time that a rational, uniform system 
should be adopted.” 

Dr. Thomas Kerchever Arnold, Kuhner, Me 
Clintock and others have attempted to supply 
the desideratum. 

The peculiar features of this system are its 
progressiveness, constant repetition, and appeal 
to the principle of imitation. The pupil, as in| 
conversation, learns only the meanings of such | 
words and phrases. and such general principles, 
as are necessary for the occasion. A thorough 
comprehension of these, and an entire familiarity 
with them, is immediately secured by requiring 
the formation of many sentences like those which 
are given as models. ‘Those sentences are to be 
both spoken and written, and Latin sentences 
may be given for translation by reading them 
aloud, without permitting the pupil to see them. 
By these means are secured two things compara- 
tively rare in the United States, viz: accuracy in 
writing the lauguage, and the power of compre- 
hending it by the ear only. In regard to the for- 
mer, we must say that we consider the want of 
it as the great deficiency in our education. Fa- 
cility, rapidity, flippancy, show, are the great 
objects of desire; thorough accuracy is rarely 
sought, and still more rarely attained. 

The operation of the plan which we have been 
recommending, may be illustrated by reference 
to the manner in which men throwing dirt out 
of an excavation, become gradually enabled to 
throw it to a greater height, until they at length 
can do what seemed at the outset, and actually 
was, impossible. This is of course done more 
or less in all instruction. but it is the beauty of 
this system that it carries the principle out com- 
pletely, and in the very manner which nature 
dictates. The meanings of some individual 
words, and their forms, if they be declinable, in 
some particular case, gender, number, voice, per- 
son, mood, or tense, the significations of a few 
phrases or classes of phrases, and the general 
principles on which they may be explained, are 











first given, and the understanding and memory 
thoroughly imbued with them before others are 
introduced. We acquire the meanings of sepa- 
rate words and of words in combination, and 
the principles regulating their combination, in 
precisely the same manner in which those mean- 
ings, combinations and principles are originally 
established, viz: by use. 

When boys are required to commit page after 
page of abstractions, to them unintelligible, and 
of which the only semblance of an explanation 
given, is a single example puzzling the memory, 
but not carrying one ray of light to the under- 
standing, they are apt to become disgusted with 
the language before they have in fact learned 
any thing of it. When they begin to read and 
parse, in the ordinary manner, although they 
now begin to get some insight into the language, 
they are liable to be confused and dismayed by 
the infinite variety of particulars which require 
attention. 

Manesca justly remarks: “ Let a style of wri- 


\ting be ever so plain and easy, it will neverthe- 


less comprehend all the main conditions of the 
language, and this in every minute section of a 


Ibook, nay in every one of its pages; insomuch 


that every line will offer to the eye a rapid suc- 
cession of divers accidents, terms, rules and com- 
binations, without allowing the mind any time 
for repose, or the memory any time for associa- 
tions.” 

Each abstraction must be made clear to the 
young by many examples and much explanation, 
and of course they should not be overwhelmed 
by a multitude together. On this plan, one or 
two only are introduced at a time, and by fre- 
quent application made, as it were, tangible and 
practical. 

In the use of the old books of Latin exercises, 
such as Mair’s Introduction, in which the Eng- 
lish is given in one column, and bad Latin in 
another, and nothing is required but the correc- 
tion of the errors in the Latin, something may 
be learned, but little in comparison. The result 
will be the same, as we often see in those who 


have been long drilled mechanically, in correct- 


ing bad English, but have not been compelled to 
practise making good English in writing and 
conversation. They may correct with ease, and 
give the rules for it with readiness; but they 
show that they do not practically understand 
English, by making the very blunders. in writing 
and speaking, which they have corrected. 
According to the plan of which we speak, the 
language will be taught by speaking and writing 
it, beginning with the simplest elements and sen- 
tences, and gradually proceeding to those more 
complicated. The learner will be, to some ex- 
tent, in the condition of a man in a foreign coun- 
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try. where he is obliged constantly to write and 
speak the language, under the constant supervi- 
sion and direction of one perfectly acquainted 
with all its idioms. Writing will give him accu- 
racy, and speaking readiness, and he will learn 
to distinguish words by the ear, as well as by the 
eye, which latter circumstance will not only per- 
fect him in the pronunciation of the ancient, as 
far as that pronunciation is now ascertained, but 
prepare him for readily speaking the modern 
tongues. 

It may be asked, why learn to speak and write 
dead languages? Cui bono? ‘The answer is 
easy. It is the shortest and most efficient means 
of attaining an object, that is usually secured 
very imperfectly, and with great difficulty, viz : 
a knowledge of the inflexions, principles and 
idioms. Some years ago, Cleaveland, a teacher 
in Boston, published a small volume, in which he 
advocated this very system, when, so far as we 
know, there was no book prepared for carrying 
it out. Spence’s republication of Arnold's Ex- 
ercises. and other publications, on the same gen- 
eral plan, show that it has been gaining on the 
public mind. 

We propose now to set forth more distinctly 
the advantages which we believe will result from 
its adoption. 

First, as we have already said, it is the short- 
est and most therough mode of acquiring both 
the individual words and peculiar combinations 
of the language. Presented separately and grad- 
ually, they willbe more clearly apprehended, aud 
immediately and frequently used in the forma- 
tion of sentences, they will not only be indelibly 
impressed, but realized, as practical truths, not 
dreamy, half-understood abstractions. Every 
one who was taught on the old plan, and will 
make a fair experiment of the new, will soon 
discover that he is entering on anew world, lying 
indeed within his reach, but hitherto unseen, and 
that he can learn more of what we may call the 
pith of the language, in two years, by this, than 
he could in twenty on the old-fashioned system. 

Secondly, the intellectual faculties will be bet- 
ter trained and more developed. It may appear 
at the first blush that the verbal memory is less 
improved, because it is not so much strained in 
committing rules and inflexions. But it will be 
certainly more pleasantly and judiciously exer- 
cised. The pupil must first recollect the mean- 
ing of separate words, next the sense of words 
combined into phrases; he must then form new 
seutences, and remember not only the words 
employed, but the order in which they are ar- 
ranged. When, in the progress of the system, 
the sentences to be formed, as well as those al- 
ready formed, and to be translated by the pupil 


ble length, the task becomes severe enough to 
satisfy the warmest advocates of memory exer- 
cises. If the scholar have any judgment, he will 
diseover too that every effort which he makes is 
really useful, by familiarizing him with the idi- 
oms, the arrangement, and the rules of the lan- 
guage, to an extent which the flippant reciters of 
the last have no conception. It is still clearer, 
that the power of discrimination will be greatly 
strengthened, because it is an essential part of 
the plan to discriminate carefully between syno- 
nymous words and phrases, if the epithet can 
be properly applied to the latter. The reason 
too must be constantly satisfied of the practical 
utility of the rules, which are often, on the old 
plan, applied mechanically, and almost without 
thought. Far more accuracy in translation also 
will be secured, because the attention is system- 
atically and constantly directed to the different 
modes of expressing the same ideas in the lan- 
guages compared. Accuracy does not require 
that the translation should be literal, as some 
foolishly imagine, but that the words and phra- 
ses in one tongue should be precisely equivalent 
to those in the other, to effect which we must 
often completely change the expressi..ns and ar- 
rangement, leaving no word in one language 
corresponding exactly with any in the other. 
None but those who have made the trial, can 
conceive how much this process will improve’the 
mastery of our own tongue, which is certainly 
one of the prime objects of education. The 
order of words too, in both languages, will be 
habitually observed and compared from the out- 
set, a thing which is completely disregarded in 
the ordinary process of correcting bad Latin. 

The great latitude which the inflexions of the 
ancient languages allow, enables the student to 
appreciate more fully the rhetorical power of ar- 
rangement, than he could do, by confining his 
attentiun to the modern, in which the situation of 
words is much more fixed. It is therefore an 
admirable rhetorical exercise, and an excellent 
preparation for the cultivation of that portion of 
style in our vernacular. 

Thirdly, one who has thus studied the dead lan- 
guages, will have much greater facility in tho- 
roughly acquiring the modern. As merchants, 
travellers, ambassadors, consuls, and other agents 
of government, and last, although not least, as 
missionaries, our citizens will have occasion to 
learn the living tongues. ‘Those who have pur- 
sued this course will have infinite advantage over 
others, because they will have acquired the skill 
and the habit of striking, as it were, at the very 
vitals of a language. 

_A knowledge of the ancient, however super- 





from simply hearing them read, attain considera- 
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ficial, will of course aid in learning those tongues 
which are derivative. But we have no doubt, 
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that habits of inaccuracy, in many cases, fully 
counterbalance any benefits accruing from deri- 
vation. 

Fourthly, a teacher can, in this way, best se- 
cure the attention of his pupils. All experienced 
teachers know that their greatest practical diffi- 
culty is inability to command the undivided at- 
tention of their scholars. While one is reading 
a passage from a classical author, the minds of 
the others will often be completely listless and 
wandering. No severity of discipline can en- 
tirely prevent this; there is need of some mode, 
by which a sort of animation may be imparted 
to the recitation, and each one be required to 
take a part in what is going on, at short inter- 
vals. We do not assert that nothing can be done 
towards this object on other plans; but we know, 
from experience, that much can be easily effected 
on this. Let a large black board, one of the 
greatest inventions of modern times, and equally 
adapted to teaching language as scieuce, be used ; 
let each member of the class be required, at the 
same time, to convert an English sentence. given 
orally by the teacher, into Latin on the black- 
board, and, when all have finished, let those sen- 
tences be corrected by the teacher in the pres- 
ence of the whole class. Or, if the black-board 
be too small to admit the whole class at once, let 
those who remain at their seats, correct the sen- 
tenees written by the others. Let an oral exam- 
ination be added, so conducted, by constantly 
passing from one to another, as effectually to pre- 
clude inattention. This will give a liveliness and 
animation, utterly unknown to any recitation on 
the ordinary system. 

Fifthly, the plan we advocate makes a stu- 
deut conscious of progress. None who have had 
opportunities of observation, can fail to have 
remarked, that boys, or young men, who have 
for years been pursuing the ancient languages on 
the old system, no matter how rigidly enforced, 
seem to feel, as if agentes acta, going perpetu- 
ally over the same things, and, in fact, not ad- 
vancing in their knowledge of the principles of 
the languages. As stated in the passage, quoted 
from Manesca, reading and analyzing afew pages 
of any standard author will give them a know- 
ledge, such as can be thus attained, of all the 
leading principles. By reading more, they become 
more familiar with them, and acquire greater flu- 
ency in translation, but soon begin to imagine 
and indeed to realize, that they are learning noth- 
ing additioual, in regard to principles and idioms. 

‘This want of progress, to some extent unavoid- 
able, is increased by the too common practice of 
ceasing to make a student parse, after his prelim- 
inary drilling. As comparatively few are interest- 
ed in the narratives, discussions, or beauties of the 
classical writers, the larger portion naturally be- 


come very weary of doing what is tedivus, if not 
difficult, without apparently advancing one step 
in the career of knowledge. But the other sys- 
tem is eminently progressive, and all young men 
of capacity and ambition, will be reconciled to 
the labor which it involves, by a consciousness 
of advancement, which may be continued ad in- 
jinitum. None who have been properly trained 
on this plan will ever use those absurd, but not 
unfrequent expressions, ‘‘ reading through Latin, 
finishing Latin.” Their vanity will always be 
checked by the reflection, that they have a bound- 
less field before them, of which they can culti- 
vate a part, proportioned to their capacity, leisure, 
and inclinations. 

Sixthly, it not only renders the student con- 
scious of progress, but it compels the teacher to 
make progress. We have heard it absurdly urged 
against instructors, that they are in the habit of 
preparing their lessons beforehand. When it 
proceeds from absolute ignorance, or from never 
having learned the general principles of the sub- 
ject properly, it isa well-founded objection. But 
when it is intended to refresh and extend their 
knowledge before ample, and to fit them better 
for communicating an active impulse to the minds 
of their pupils, it is a positive recommeudation. 
None is so well prepared to impart information, 
as one ardently and actively engaged in enlarg- 
ing his own stock. If, having learned all that 
he thinks it practicable or desirable to give his 
pupils, he lays aside the subject, his mind ceases 
to act in regard to it, and he cannot of course 
impart to others an interest which he does not 
feel himself. It would be just as reasonable to 
expect astagnant pool toset machinery in motion. 

Now, if an instructor combine with the exer- 
cises actually set down in the book, others con- 
sisting in the reconversion of translations from 
the classics into Latin, and then carefully com- 
pare the Latin of his pupils with that of the origi- 
val, he may find sufficient occupation for a life- 
time. He must also aid the pupil in combining 
the scattered fragments of information which he 
finds in the book into one whole, by judicious 
questions, adapted to point out the connexion 
between the isolated parts. This is a duty little 
attended to, but rendered indispensable by the 
necessary deficiency of all text-books. If these 
ideas be carried out, teachers will be required 
who will give themselves to the work, not reluc- 
tantly aad temporarily, but heartily and perma- 
nently. At the same time, every instructor of 
real intelligence, and proper sense of duty, will 
feel happier, when actively occupied, and seeing 
his pupils always sensibly progressing, than he 
possibly can de in the wearisome tread-mill of 
the ordinary drilling. 





But it may be asked, if all this time be given 
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to exercises, how much will be left for reading 
classical authors? We frankly confess, that it 
must be greatly abridged, and cannot deny that 
much translation is necessary to complete our 
knowledge. But where one portion of instruc- 
tion must be given up for want of time, we must 
of course sacrifice that which is less essential. 
Where particular boys have leisure, or where 
young men have inclination and opportunity, it 
will be very well for them to engage in an ex- 
tensive course of reading, but it is useless to deny 
the fact, that as a general thing, it cannot be 
done. An extensive familiarity with classical 
authors has already become less common, aud is 
certainly less important. The practice of wri- 
ting the notes to the classical authors in English 
enables the scholar to get on much more rapidly 
than he could in our younger days, when the 
Latin notes were often more difficult than the 
text. Indeed we fear that some annotators have 
rendered the text too easy by given a free trans- 
lation of almost every passage indiscriminately. 
Where this is the case, the learner will do little 
more than commit to memory these translations, 
which will often lead him far astray from the 
structure of the original. Notes should give full 
information on every point necessary to elucidate 
the original, but should, as much as possible, 
leave the scholar to make his own translation, an 
operation which is peculiarly useful and impro- 
ving. 

To understand Greek and Latin thoroughly, 
some knowledge of the manners, history and an- 
tiquities of the nations which used them, is in- 
dispensable. Information on these topics has 
been greatly extended, and the text-books much 
improved. The study of them is a recreation 
both agreeable and useful, as being intimately 
connected with the philosophy of history. 

We therefore maintain that the foundation 
should be laid deep and strong, and each individ- 
ual allowed to erect such superstructure on it, as 
may suit his own taste and convenience; we are 
utterly against raising the superstructure first. It 
is plain that the time devoted to the classics must 
perforce be shortened, to satisfy American impa- 
tience, and make room for something considered 
more practical; but we deny that the evil ought 
to be aggravated by encouraging a habit of su- 
perficial study. We think that the Oral mode, 
combined, as it always is, and must be with con- 
stant writing, soonest familiarizes us with the 
great principles of the language, best trains the 
mental powers, and fits the learner for acquiring 
other languages. We therefore recommend it 
to teachers, as that which, if it does not lessen, 
will greatly lighten their labor, by making them 
feel that it is far more useful and honorable. 


G. E. D. 





NORMAN MAURICE; 
‘a, 
THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 
AN AMERICAN DRAMA. 


IN FIVE ACTS. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR OF “THE YEMASSEE,”’ &C. 


COPY RIGHT SECURED. 


ACT III.—SCENE I. 


A chamber in the dwelling of Harry Matthews, in ——— 
street, St. Louis. Robert Warren and Richard Os- 
borne discovered. 


Osborne. I warn’d you of the peril. 
‘arren. Yet your wisdom 

Had scarcely fancied that his glance could fathom 
Disguise so good as mine! 

Osborne. I said his eye 
Was like an eagle’s. It were hard to say, 
What, with his mind once roused into suspicion, 
It could not penetrate! 

Warren. ’T would better please me, 
If one, that should be in my service only, 
Could find my foe less perfect. 


Osborne. And, to do so, 
Should prove himself less true. 
Warren. Oh! your truth, 


Were better shown in service than opinion! 
My habit was good; and I had been secure, 
But that, to sound him, I unseal’d myself; 
And, like a witling. answered all his questions, 
Of persons that we once had known together. 
Osborne. Be sure, he first suspected ere he question’d. 
Warren. *Tis like enough! At all events he floor’d 
me ;— 
Disgraced me as he still has done before 
In peaceful strife. The mask is thrown aside, 
He knows me, here, his enemy ; and now— 
The open conflict! 
Osborne. What is now the game? 
The open conflict he would never shrink from! 
Why, when his hand was fix’d upon your throat, 
Did you forbear the weapon? 
Warren. Ask me rather, 
Why one is still superior to his fellow ; 
Why one is brave; another impotent; 
Why I am feeble just where he is strong ;— 
And why with will to compass his destruction, 
My heart still fails me in the final effort! 
Such still hath been the sequel of our issues ; 
He still hath mastered me with such a will, 
My spirit droops before him, and I shudder, 
To feel, that with a hate so fixed and fearful, 
I lack the heart to drive the weapon home !— 
But I shall do it yet! 
Osborne. And why the conflict, 
Thus ever urged with fate also much peril’d? 
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Now, while you may forbear, and pause in safety, 

Forego the struggle which hath still been hopeless ; 

Give him repose, and leave yourself at peace. 
Warren. Peace! with these passions! 
Osborne. They will wreck your own! 

A something tells me such must be the issue, 

In any strife with Maurice. 


Warren. You counsel vainly— 
I cannot leave the conflict! 

Osborne. Why? 

Warren. Will not do so! 


While still my hate must go unsatisfied, 
My pride,—to say no more of other passions. 
Osborne. This woman— 
Warren. Not a word of her! 
Osborne. Smiled she then, 
That still you prosecute this doubtful struggle ? 
Warren. She may, perchance, when she is duly tu- 
tor’d, 
That on my whisper hangs her husband’s honor. 


Osborne. This is your purpose then? 

Warren. You do not like it? 

Osborne. 1 am your slave,—the creature of your 
mood, 


More at your mercy far than Norman Maurice, 
Since he is innocent and I am guilty,— 
What matter what | like 7 
Warren. Why, that’s well said!— 
Enough for you I must pursue my victim, 
While hate conceives a he!l for him, or passion 
Dreams still of heaven in her! This day, when Maurice 
Leaves for the city, I shall seek his dwelling. 
Osborne. Again! untaught by late experience! 
You seek his wife then? 
Warren. Why, not exactly,— 
Perhaps you do not know that Mrs. Jervas 
Arrived last night at midnight. 
Osborne. How can she 
Assist you in this mad pursuit? You tell me 
That Maurice still suspects her. 
Warren. Never matter— 
She is my ally :—but, here’s Harry Matthews: 
He comes to take me to the secret council, 
Where other plans mature against our foeman. 
Osborne. You will not breathe this secret to these 
people? 
Warren. I will but breathe it. 
Osborne. And withhold the proof? 
Warren. As suits my purpose. It is very likely, 
I shall not call on you till the last hour, 
When all is ready for his overthrow! 
Of this be sure, Dick Osborne, I will pamper 
My several passions as I can, and stint them 
In nothing that may gratify their rage. 
[Enter Harry Matthews. 


Matthews. Art ready, Warren ? 

Warren. Will be in a moment! 
Matthews, [to Osborne.] You'll go with us. 
Osborne. Excuse me. 


Warren, [aside to Osborne.] And why not? 
Osborne, [aside to W.] Sufficient, as they tell us, for 
the day, 
Its evil ; when I can no longer ’scape it, 
I'll mix in this conspiracy ;—till then, 
Let me go idle. 
Warren, [aside to Osborne.] Hark you, Richard Os- 
borne, 
No faltering when the moment comes to speak; 
The rod that does not yield to me, I break! 
[Exit Matthews and Warren, 
Osborne. And noescape! I dare not run on ruin, 





And face the shame with which he threatens me, 
Yet, with a tyranny so terrible, 
That plies me with its torture day by day, 
”*T were better throw increase of weight on conscience, 
And, by embrace with deeds of deadlier aspect, 
At least secure escape from sway like this! 
Had I the heart for it! Could I find the courage! 
*T were but a blow!—a blow! I’ll ponder it. 
[Exit Osborne. 


SCENE II. 


An apartment in the house of Col. Ferguson. Ferguson, 
Blasinghame, Matthews, Warren, and other persons 
discovered. 


Blasinghame. 'The matter then resolves itself to this— 
We know for certain now that this man Maurice, 
Will be the opposition candidate :— 
Ben Ferguson is ours. 
Ferguson. And why not you? 
Blasinghame. For the best reasons. No! my private 
business 
Needs careful nursing now. This woman, Pressley, 
Is like to give me trouble. 


Matthews. Her new lawyer, 
Is stubborn then? 
Blasinghame. He seems to be a man; 


And we shall suffer him to prove his manhood! 
I wrote him of the merits of my case, 
Concluding, with a civil exhortation ; 
As he was young, and but a stranger here, 
That he shou!d spare his teeth, nor peril them, 
On nuts too hard to crack. 
Matthews. What said he then? 
Blasinghame. Oh! with an answer bold enough, I 
warrant, 
Matthews. He did not know his customer, I fancy. 
Blasinghame. 1 think not; and to lesson him a little, 
One of my lambs was sent to him this morning, 
Joe Savage! 
Ferguson. Joe’s a rough teacher, Colonel. 
Blasinghame. As God has made him, Joe. He’ll do 
our business 
As tenderly as if it were his own. 
Ferguson. But was there not some whisper of a secret 
Touching this Norman Maurice, which if true, 
Would render any messages of honor, 
Impossible to him! 


Blasinghame. I did not hear! 
Unfold your budget. 
Ferguson. Harry Matthews, there, 


Speaks of a secret in his friend’s possession, 
That’s fatal to this man! 

Blasinghame. Ha! out with it! 
*T will save a monstrous trouble in our wigwam, 
For, to say truth, this man is popular, 
Grows every day in strength in the assembly, 
And I confess to you I have my fears, 
Touching the play before us. Our'new members, 
Are not what I would have them; and old Mercer, 
Catesby and Brooks, gain daily influence, 
Under the cunning counsel of this Maurice. 
If we can crush this fellow, who has talents, 
And shows more stubbornness than I could relish, 
*T were better done before we lose our headway. 
This man disposed of, they can find no other 
To take the field with Ferguson. 

Matthews. Speak, Warren! 
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Warren. There is a secret, gentlemen; a dark one; | 
Which told, were fatal to this Norman Maurice ; 
I will not tell it now; but wait the moment, 
When, over all, conspicuous most, he stands, 
With triumph in his prospect, and his spirit, 
Exulting in the state he deems secure! 
Then will I come between his hope and prospect, 
Then show the guilty secret that degrades him, 
Confound him with the proofs which now are ready, 
And hurl him down to ruin, the more fatal, 
For that I suffer’d him to rise so high. 
Blasinghame. But why notnow? The man is high 
enough! 
Warren. The secret’s mine, sir. When I’m done 
with it, 
I'll bury it as did the Phrygian Barber, 
Where every reed that whistles in the wind 
Shall make it into music for his ear. 
Be sure of this, I'll yield it you in season, 
Ere Maurice sits a Senator in Congress! 
Matthews. Well—that’s sufficient! 
Blasinghame. Yes! Let him do that! 
Meanwhile, there is a way to save himself, 
This Maurice has my message— 


Matthews. He'll not fight! 
Blasinghame. If he would— 
Matthews. His honor would be rescued by his death ? 


Warren. Scarcely ; since ’tis for me to keep the secret, 
Or free it if I please! But let me tell you, 
That Maurice will not shrink from any combat: 
I know him well. He is mine enemy, 
But let me do him justice. He will fight, 
Though all the devils of hell stood up against him. © 
Look to it, sir, [to Blasing.,] your reputation’s great, 
But Maurice is no common opponent; 
And you will need your utmost excellence, 
To conquer him when once he takes the field! 
Blasinghame. Well, that’s good news! My lamb is 
with him now ; 
Will hear from him by noon. 
Ferguson. Before we part,— 
’Tis understood we put our troops in motion ; 
The strife will be a close one! Blasinghame, 
Has truly spoken of this new assembly ;— 
It puzzles me to fathom it. This Maurice, 
Is, questionless, a man of wondrous power ; 
And, though I much prefer that we should beat him 
In a fair wrestle, with the usual agents; 
Yet this is not so certainly our prospect, 
As that we should forego this fatal secret, 
That makes our game secure. 
Warren. You shall have it. 
Biasinghame. We meet to-night at Baylor’s. 
Maithews, (to Warren.) You’ll be with us? 
It may be that your fruit will then be ripe. 
Blasinghame. Ay, come, sir, with your friend. 
Warren, [to Matthews.] Perhaps! We'll see;— 
There may be other fruits upon that tree. 
[Exeunt several ways. 


SCENE III. 


An apartment in the house of Norman Maurice. He 
appears seated at a table with books and papers before 
him, After a pause, he closes his book, folds and ties 
the papers in a bundle, pushes them from before him and 
rises. 


Maurice, [solus.] It is the curse of insecurity! 


Glides with the midnight to the sleepless pillow; 
And, with the laurel wreath that crowns the triumph, 
Sows thick the thorns that make the brow to ache! 
Did the emolument not imply the service ; 
Were we not each enjoin’d with a commission; 
The task decreed, the struggle thrust upon us; 
Making it manhood to comply with duty; 
How better far the treasure in our keeping, 
Love at our bosom—peace upon our threshold,— 
When bliss can never hope increase of rapture, 
And fear begins to dream of unknown danger,— 
To fly the world—the conflict,—nay, the triumph! 
And bearing off the trophy we have won, 
Hush the ambitious spirit in our hearts 
That whispers, “ Life has more!” Have I won nothing, 
That I should toil. as unrequited labor 
Still hoping yet to win?) Am 1 a beggar, 
Who perilling nothing in each fearful venture, 
Stakes all his hopeson change? With goods so precious, 
Should I still venture in the common market, 
Where malice stands, with gibe of cruel slander, 
And envy lurks in readiness to steal, 
When still the shelter of the wilderness, 
The depth of shadow, the great solitudes, 
Beckon the heart with promise of their own, 
Still singing, “here is refuge! ”’ 

Wretched folly !— 
As if the serpent could not find the garden; 
As if the malicious hate, by hell engendered, 
Had not an equal instinct how to fathom 
The secret haunt where rapture hopes to hide! 
Hate bears a will as resolute as love, 
A wing as swift, an eye as vigilant, 
An instinct that, as still they keep it sleepless, 
Prompt the keen search, when rapture stops for rest! 
A sad presentiment of coming evil 
Stifles each generous impulse at my heart, 
That ever spoke in confidence. This Warren, 
Is here for mischief; with what hope to prosper— 
That single proof destroy’d—I now divine not. 
This woman, coming close upon his footsteps, 
Confirms my apprehensions. They are allies— 
She false as he, but feeble—his mere creature— 
To beat the bush, while he secures the game! 
Well! I must watch them with a vigilance, 
Due to the precious treasure in my trust, 
And swift as justice in avenging mission, 
With the first show of evil in their purpose, 





Crush them to earth, and Well? 
[Enter servant, 
Servant. Major Savage, sir. 
Maurice. Show him in, 
[Enter Savage. 
Savage. Your name is Maurice? 
Maurice. Tis, sir. Yours? 
Savage. Mine is Joe Savage,—Major of militia. 


You got a letter, sir, a week ago, 
From Colonel Blasinghame. 
Maurice. And answer’d it! 
Savage. That answer did not please him, Blasinghame. 
Maurice. I'm sorry for it sir; but you'll believe me, 
When I assure you, that in penning it, 
I never once conceived it necessary 
To ask what were his tastes. 
Savage. Eh, sir : you did not! 
Well, let me tell you, those who know him better, 
Are something curious never to offend him. 
But you, sir, were a stranger ;—did not know him 
So well as others, born here in Missouri; 
And so, he sends me to enlighten you. 





That cruel doubt that hangs upon possession ; 





Maurice. 1 thank him, 
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Savage. You have need to do so; Maurice. Very like, you will! [Exit Savage. | 
He does not use such courtesy in common, The game becomes of interest! [tap within. 
But usually the blow before the word! Clarice! [Opens toher, she enters. 

Maurice. I’m lucky in his newborn courtesy. Clarice. Art busy, Norman? 

Savage. You are, sir! He’s a rough colt, Blasin-| Maurice. Have been. But,—this lady 7— 

ghame. Clarice. Will you not see her? 
Maurice. Kicks, does he? Maurice. Not if I can help it. 
Savage. Kicks, sir! Why do you say kicks? Clarice. She is my only kinswoman, my husband— 


Maurice. Surely,no act more proper to a colt. 
Savage. You are something literal,sir. I’m glad of it, 
Since ’twill be easier to be understood! 
Well, sir, I come to you from Blasinghame. 
You know not, sir, in taking up this case 
Of mother Pressley’s sir, that you were doing 
That which, until your coming, not a lawyer 
Had done here in Missouri. 
Maurice. More shame on them. 
Savage. Shame, say you? Wherefore, when the 
right of it 
Was all with Blasinghame! 


Maurice. Or with his cudgel! 

Savage, [laughs.} Something in that too: Well, sir— 
I say !— 

Maurice. Weill, sir! 

Savage. Now, as you something seem to know al- 
ready 


Of my friend’s mode of managing his case, 

I need not dwell upon the policy 

Of stopping all proceedings ere the trial,— 

In which event I’m authorized to tell you 

That Blasinghame forgives your insolent letter, 

And spares you as a stranger. 

Maurice. Merciful, 

As he is powerful! But what if, having 

No such afflicting terror of this person, 

So terrible to his neighbors, in mine eyes, 

I do reject this liberal grant of mercy. 

Savage. Then, sir, I bear his peremptory challenge— 

Which leaves you, sir, without alternatives, 

Takes no apology, no explanation, 

And only seeks atonement in your blood. [giving chal- 
Maurice. Or his! lenge. 
Savage. Orhis! But that’s no easy matter, sir, 

He’s fought some thirty duels in his time, 

Wing’d nineteen combatants, and slew the rest, 

Nor had a scratch himself. 

Maurice. Why he may say, 

As Thumb in the great tragedy—* Enter Thumb, 

And slays them all!” 


Savage. You mock, sir!— 
Maurice. Not a bit, sir! 


I marvel only, after hearing you, 
That still I have the courage to resist. 

Savage. You will not, sir. 

Maurice. _I fear me that I shall! 

Savage. What! you accept the challenge then? 

Maurice. Ill keep it, sir, until this trial’s over ;— 

Savage. Beware, sir, of evasion. 

Maurice. You in turn, sir, 
Beware of insolence. You have my answer; 
When I have gain’d this suit of Widow Pressley, 

I'll see to that of Colonel Blasinghame. 

Savage. I must have your answer now, or— 

Maurice. The door, sir,— 

Unless, indeed, you should prefer the window. 

Savage. Well! You're a man, that’s certain! Give 

us your hand. 
I’m a rough beast, and like you not the less, 
Because you keep a muzzle for the bear;— 
I feel that you will meet with Blasinghame, 
And I shall see it. [Shakes hands. 


You will not drive her from me? 
Maurice. Your only !— 
You are my only, Clarice—I your only, 
Until her coming! Only to each other, 
Was the o’erprecious bond that most endear’d you 
To my affections, wife. I cannot suffer 
That she should pass between your heart and mine. 
She who loves neither. 

Clarice. Nay, Norman! 

Maurice. Nay, Clarice! 
This cold, coarse, selfish, this dishonest woman, 
Who strove to keep us separate— 

Clarice. Her error,— 

She pleads, was but in a mistaken fondness 
To find a suitor, for her favorite niece, 
With better hope of fortune than yourself. 

Maurice. Who broke the sacred seal upon our letters, 
Mine read,—yours hurried to the flames. unsent, 

And would have sold you to this Robert Warren, 
My enemy— 

Clarice. She confesses all, and weeps! 

Maurice. Tears of the crocodile! Believe them not. 
Plead for her nothing more! I tell you, Clarice, 

I cannot hold my table sure and sacred, 

With one so false beside me at the board; 

I cannot yield my home, now pure and peaceful, 

To such a treacherous heart as still she carries. 

My home is not my home, when doubts of safety 
Haunt still my thoughts by day, my dreams by night. 
She must go hence! 


Clarice. Oh! husband, pardon her! 
She urges abject poverty ! 
Maurice, More falsehold still! 


But we’ll provide her;—she shall never suffer, 
From cold, or thirst, or hunger, my Clarice. 
I will to-day seek lodgings in St. Louis ; 
To-morrow— 

Clarice. But, should her pride 7— 

Maurice. She has no right 
To nurse her pride at peril of our peace! 
No more! I will not mock her poverty, 
Offend her pride, reproach her evil doing— 
Will speak her kindly, and will care for her, 
So long as I have strength for any cure ;— 
But will not suffer for a single moment, 
Her shadow on the sunshine of my house. 
Come in! [Knock without. 

Enter Cols. Mercer and Brooks. 
Friends welcome! 
[Clarice curtsies as they bow, and is about to retire. 


Mercer. If we be welcome, 
Your lady need not leave us. 
Brooks. That which brings us, 


Is business of your own, no less than ours,— 

A grateful business still, we trust to you, 

Which, doing honor to your worth and virtue, 

It may be grateful to your wife to hear. 
Clarice. Ifsuch its burden,I were glad to linger. 
Maurice. Do so, Clarice!—we, gentlemen, are one! 

Marriage, with us, fulfils its ample mission, 

Making a mutual need for both our hearts, 





Whose sweet dependence knows no other refuge, 
Than that which each bestows. It is our fortune 
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To have no kindred which may pass between us, 
To take ‘rom either heart the sweet possession 
We hold in one another. But be seated. 
Mercer. Court now in session, sir,—your time is pre- 
cious, 
And this great case of yours, ’gainst Blasinghame, 
Comes on to-day ? 

Maurice. 

Me cer A moment then! 
Our friends, sir, conscious of your great endowment. 
Assured of your just principles, and conduct, 

Your sense of public trust and public duty, 
Have, with unanimous voice, in a full caucus, 
Deputed us to bear you their request, 

That you will be our candidate for Senator, 
In the next Congress. 


It does. 


Brooks. And we now entreat you, 
Suffer this nomination. 
Maurice. Friends, believe me, 


I feel, with proper sense, this compliment ; 
Aud if my own desire, my young ambition, 
Were the sole arbiter to shape my conduct, 
Then would I say to you with hearty frankness, 
My wing and eye are set upon the station, 
To which your accents now implore my flight. 
But though ’twould give me pride to serve our people, 
In any station where their rights are vested, 
I have some scruples— 
Mercer. Pray, deliver them. 
Maurice. To bea Candidate in common usage, 
To take the field and canvas with the voter, 
To use or sanction fraud—to buy with money 
Or other bribe the suffrage of the people, 
Is to dishonor them —degrade myself! 


Brooks. We ask not this. 
Mercer. It needs not. 
Maurice. Hear me, sirs. 


Our liberties are in the popular vote, 
Their best security, the popular heart, 
Their noblest triumph in the popular will,— 
And this can never be expressed with justice, 
Until the unbiass’d voice of public judgment, 
Flinging aside each intermediate agent, 
Rises with proper knowledge of its person, 
And cries—* Behold our man!” 

Mercer. You are our man!— 
Such is already what is spoken loudly 
By thousands in Missouri. 

Maurice. I'll not deny it. 
If I had one ambition o’er another, 
One passion, prompting still a search for pow’r, 
’T was for a station, such as this you show me, 
Where, standing on the platform of the nation, 
I might stand up for man! And so, my studies, 
The books I read, the maxims I examined,— 
The laws I conn’d—the models set before me,— 
All had some eminence like this in view, 
That with my training, should the occasion offer, 
I might be ready still! But in my progress,— 
The better knowledge I have learn’d from men, 
My doubts increase, my scruples grow—and now, 
A sense of duty prompts me to disclose, 
Though each fond idol of the ambitious nature, 
Be, from its pedestal forever thrown, 
I will not séek for office on conditions 
Adverse to right and manhood. I will never 
Become the creature of a selfish party— 
Never use wealth or fraud to rise to pow’r,— 
Never use power itself to keep in power, 
Nor see in him, who favor’d my ascent, 
A virtue not hisown! Norcan I offer 


One tribute to the vulgar vanity ! 

I will not bow, nor smile, nor deference yield, 

Where justice still withholds acknowledgment. 

Mercer. We feel the justice of your sentiments. 

Brooks. They’re needful to us now, when all’s cor- 
ruption, 

Oh! could we but inform the popular mind, 

Maurice. This can be done where virtue is the teacher. 

No students learn so quickly as the people. 

They have no cliques to foster—no professions 

Whose narrow boundaries, and scholastic rules, 

Frown on each novel truth and principle, 

And where they can still hunt them down to ruin. 

They take a truth in secret to their hearts, 

And nurse it till it rises to a law, 

Thenceforth to live forever! 

Brooks. We are agreed— 

The people must be taught—what should we teach them? 

Maurice. In politics, to know the proper value 

Of the high trusts, the sacred privileges, 

They do confide their statesmen. Show to them, 

On these depend their liberties and lives ;— 

The safety of their children, and the future! 

To yield such trusts to smiling sycophants, 

Who flatter still the voter’s vanity, 

At the expense of his most precious fortunes, 

Is to betray the land’s security, 

To sell the wealth most precious in our keeping, 

And for the thing most worthless, yield to fortune, 

What fortune cannot furnish. We must teach, 

That he who cringes merely for the station, 

Will meanly hold in the nation’s eye; 

That he who buys the vote will sell his own ;— 

That he, alone, is worthy of the trust, 

Who, with the faculty to use it nobly, 

Will never sacrifice his manhood for it. 

If with these principles and these resolves, 

Thus freely shown you, and invincible, 

Our people, through their representatives, 

Demand my poor abilities,—’twill glad me, 

To yield me at their summons. This implies not 

One effort of my own. You, sirs, may make me 

A Senator, but not a Candidate. 


Mercer. This suits us well. On your own terms, we 
take you; 
We feel, with you a stern necessity 
To check the abuse of the Elective Franchise ! 
Brooks. But should we call a meeting, to enlighten 
The people in respect to public measures, 
You'll not refuse to meet them ? 
Maurice. No, sir, surely! 
I still have done so, upon all occasions, 
Whene’er a novel principle demanded 
Discussion. 
Mercer, Thanks, sir! There will be to-morrow, 
A general meeting at the Capitol, 
Without respect to party. 
Maurice. I will be there! 
Brooks. Our quest is satisfied to our desire. 
Mercer. We will no longer trespass. 
madam, 
Farewell sir. We shall meet again at Court. 
[Exit Mercer and Brooks. 
Clarice. [embracing him.] Husband, you triumph! 
Th re should be no care, 
Upon your forehead now! Last night, you slept not. 
Maurice. And now you dream! But clouds will 
come, Clarice, 
Still with the morrow! Care that flies the forehead, 


Farewell 


Still finds a secret shelter in the heart !|— 





That timid knock! 


[Knock without. 
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Clarice. It is the widow Pressley. 
Maurice. [opening.] Come in, Madam! 


[Enter Widow Pressley and Kate. 


Widow. Oh! sir, the day has come! 


M iurice. That brings vou back your property, I trust. 


Widow. Alas! sir! You encourage me to hope,— 

And yet I fear! 

Mercer. itis that we are liable to fear, 

That we must hope. [f justice be not erring 

No less than justice, madam, mine’s a hope 

That grows the bolder with each hour of thought. 

Be of good heart, dear madam: Check these sorrows, 

That wear such needless furrows in your cheeks. 

Widow. They’re old ones, sir, plough’d twenty years 
ago. 

Maurice. Renew them not! 

Widow. And yet if what I hear!— 

Oh, sir! they tell me that this cruel man 

Has sworn a horrible oath against your life, 

If he should lose his case. 

Maurice. Ah! swears he then! 

That looks as if he felt some cause of fear! 

Widow. Do not make light of it, | do entreat you! 

He’s a most desperate ruffian when he’s thwarted, 

And has the blood of many on his hands, 

’T was said he left the army for his murders, 

And in his duels— 

Maurice. Let me see,—“ of thirty, 

Wing’d nineteen combatants, and slew the rest!” 
Clarice. Oh! horrible! How can you jest upon it. 
Maurice. I jest! 
Clarice. Intruth you smile not! 

Maurice. Do not fear! 

I do not think that he will murder me. 

Clarice. Yet be not rash, my husband; take precau- 
tions, 

This weapon— [hands him a small dagger. 
Maurice. What! your dagger, my Clarice, 

This pretty Turkish trifle from your bodice, 

The blade mosaic—handle wrought in pearl— 

The sheath of exquisite morocco, dropp’d 

In gold and green! This ornament tor damsels, 

Were a frail weapon for a man’s defence! 

Nay, keep your dagger, child, I shall not need it. 
Clarice. Be not so confident. 

Maurice. Be not so timid! 

Who looks for danger surely happens on it! 

My papers there! You go with me, dear Madame. 

[ Z'o widow. 
Widow. Thanks, sir! 

There was atime I kept my carriage! 

Maurice Be hopeful: you shall keep it once again! 

[ Aside to Clarice.] 1 feed this hapless woman with a 

promise, 

Such as it glads me to indulge myself,— 

Yet should | err in judgment! 

Clarice. [aside.) Oh! should you fail! 

*T would break her heart. 

Maurice. *Twere something worse than death! 
[Aside to Widow.] 

But we'll not fail! [aloud.] The courage born of viitue 

Has still a holy sanction for its hope ; 

And he who strives with justice on his side, 

May boldly challenge fortune for success! 

If he be true himself !— We will not fail! 

The carriage there! Come madam, to the Court House! 
[Ezeunt. 


[Exp or Act 111.] 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


I passed an hour lately in examining various 
substances through a powerful microscope, with 
a man of science at my elbow, to expound 
their use and relations. It was astonishing what 
revelations of wonder and beauty ia common 
things were thus attained in abrief period. The 
eye aptly directed, the attention wisely given and 
the minute in nature enlarged and unfolded to 
the vision, a new sense of life and its marvels 
seemed created. What appeared but a slightly 
rough surface proved variegated iris-hued erys- 
tals; a dot on a leaf became a moth’s nest with 
its symmetrical eggs and their hairy pent-house ; 
the cold passive oyster displayed heart and 
lungs in vital activity; the unfolding wings grew 
visible upon the seed-vessels of the ferns; bee- 
tles looked like gorgeously emblazoned shields; 
and the internal economy of the nauseous cock- 
roach, in its high and delicate organism. showed 
a remarkable affinity between in ect and animal 
life. What the scientific use of lenses—the tele- 
scope and the microscope—does for us in rela- 
tion to the external universe, the psychological 
writer achieves in regard to our own nature. 
He reveals its wonder and beauty, unfolds its 
complex laws and makes us suddenly aware of 
the mysteries within and around individual life. 
In the guise of attractive fiction and sometimes 
of the most airy sketches, Hawthorne thus deals 
with his reader. His appeal is to consciousness 
and he must, therefore, be met in a sympa- 
thetic relation; heshadows forth,—hints,—makes 
signs,—whispers,—muses aloud,—gives the key- 
note of melody—puts us on a track ;—in a word, 
addresses us as nature does—that is unostenta- 
tiously, and with a significance not to be realized 
without reverent silence and gentle feeling—a 
sequestration from bustle aud material care, and 
somewhat of the meditative insight and latent 
sensibility in which his themes are conceived 
and wrought out. Sometimes they are purely 
descriptive, bits of Flemish painting—so exact 
and arrayed in such mellow colors, that we 
unconscivusly take them in as objects of sensi- 
tive rather than imaginative observation; the 
**Old Manse” and the * Custom House”—those 
quaint portals to his fairy-land, as peculiar and 
rich in contrast in their way, as Boccacio’s som- 
bre introduction to his gay stories—are memora- 
ble instances of this fidelity in the details of local 
and personal portraiture; and that chaste yet 
deep tone of colouring which secure an harmo- 
nious whole. Even in allegory, Hawthorne im- 
parts this sympathetic unity to his conception ; 
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“Fire Worship,” “The Celestial Railroad,” 
“ Monsieur du Miroir,” “ Earth’s Holocaust,” 
and others in the same vein, while they emphat- 
ically indicate great moral truth, have none of 
the abstract and cold grace of allegorical writing; 
besides the ingenuity they exhibit, and the charm 
they have for the fancy, a human interest warms 
and gives them meaning to the heart. On the 
other hand, the imaginative grace which they 
chiefly display. lends itself quite as aptly to re- 
deem and glorify homely fact in the plastic hands 
of the author. “Drowne’s Wooden Image,” 
“ The Intelligence Office,” and other tales deri- 
ved from common-place material, are thus mould- 
ed into artistic beauty and suggestiveness. Haw- 
thorne, therefore, is a prose-poet. He brings 
together scattered beauties, evokes truth from 
apparent confusion, and embodies the tragic or 
humorous element of a tradition or an event in 
lyric music—not, indeed, to be sung by the lips, 
but to live, like melodious echoes, in the memo- 
ry. We are constantly struck with the felicity 
of his invention. What happy ideas are embo- 
died in * A Virtuoso’s Collection,” and “The 
Artist of the Beautiful”—independent of the 
grace of their execution! There is a certain 
uniformity in Hawthorne’s style and manner, but 
a remarkable versatility in his subjects; and each 
as distinctly carries with it the monotone of a 
special feeling or fancy, as one of Miss Baillie’s 
plays :—and this is the perfection of pyscholo- 
gical art. 


There are two distinct kinds of fiction, or nar- 
rative literature, which for want of more apt 
terms, we may call the melo-dramatic and the 
meditative; the former is in a great degree me- 
chanical, and deals chiefly with incidents and ad- 
venture; a few types of character, an approved 
scenic material and what are called effective sit- 
uations, make up the story; the other species, on 
the contrary, is modelled upon no external pat- 
tern, but seems evolved from the author's mind, 
and tinged with his idiosyneracy; the circum- 
stances related are often of secondary interest— 
while the sentiment they unfold, the picturesque 
or poetic light in which they are placed, throw 
an enchantment over them. We feel the glow 
of individual consciousness even in the most 
technical description; we recognize a signifi- 
cance beyond the apparent, in each character ; 
and the effect of the whole is that of life rather 
than history: we inhale an atmosphere as well 
as gaze upon a landscape; the picture offered to 
the mental vision has not outline and grouping, 
but color and expression, evincing an iutimate 
and synipathetic relation between the moral ex- 
perience of the author and his work, so that, as 
we read, not only scenes but sensations, not only 


Vor. XVII—44 


fancies but experience seem borne in from the 
entrancing page. 

There is a charm also essential to all works of 
genius which for want of a more definite term 
we are content to call the ineffable. Itis a qual- 
ity that seems to be infused through the design of 
the artist after its mechanical finish—as life en- 
tered the statue at the prayer of the Grecian 
sculptor. It is a secret, indescribable grace, a 
vital principle, a superhuman element imparting 
the distinctive and magnetic character to litera- 
ture, art and society, which gives them individual 
life; it is what the soul is to the body, luminous 
vapour to the landscape, wind to sound, and light 
tocolor. No analysis explains the phenomenon; 
it is recognized by consciousness rather than 
through direct intellectual perception; and seems 
to appeal to a union of sensibility and insight 
which belongs, in the highest degree, only to ap- 
preciative minds. Its mysterious, endearing 
and conservative influence, hallows all works 
universally acknowledged as those of genius in 
the absolute significance of the word ; and it gives 
to inanimate forms, the written page, the compo- 
ser’s harmony and the lyric or dramatic persona- 
tion, a certain pervading interest which we in- 
stantly feel disarming criticism and attesting the 
presence of what is allied to our deepest instincts. 
It touches the heart with tender awe before a 
Madonna of Raphael; it thrilled the nerves and 
evoked the passions in the elocution of Kean; it 
lives in the expression of the Apollo, in the char- 
acters of Shakespeare, and the atmospheres of 
Claude; and those once thus initiated by expe- 
rienee, know spontaneously the invisible line of 
demarkation which separates talent, skill and 
knowledge from genius by the affinity of impres- 
sion invariably produced :—a distinction as clearly 
felt and as difficult to portray as that between the 
emotions of friendship and love. It would ap- 
pear as if there was a provision in the minds of 
the highly gifted similar to that of nature in her 
latent resources; whereby they keep in reserve a 
world of passion, sentiment and ideas, unhack- 
neyed by casual use and unprofaned by reckless 
display—which is secretly lavished upon their 
mental emanations :—hence their moral life, in- 
tense personality, and sympathetic charm. Such 
a process and result is obviously independent of 
will and intelligence ; what they achieve is thus 
crowned with light and endowed with vitality by 
a grace above their sphere; the Ineffable, then, 
is a primary distinction and absolute token of 
genius; like the halo that marks a saintly head. 
Results like these are only derived from the union 
of keen observation with moral sensibility ; they 
blend like form and color, perspective and out- 
line, tone and composition in art. They differ 





from merely clever stories in what may be called 
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flavor. There is a peculiar zest about them which 
proves a vital origin; and this is the distinction 
of Hawthorne’s tales. They almost invariably 
possess the reality of tone which perpetuates 
imaginative literature ;—the same that endears to 
all time De Foe, Bunyan, Goldsmith, and the 
old dramatists. We find in pictorial art that the 
conservative principle is either absolute fidelity 
to detail as in the Flemish. or earnest moral beau- 
ty as in the Italian school; the painters who yet 
live in human estimation were thoroughly loyal 
either to the real or the ideal—to perception or 
to feeling, to the eye or the heart. And, in lit- 
erature, the same thing is evident. Robinson 
Crusoe is objectively, and Pilgrim’s Progress 
spiritually, true to nature; the Vicar,of Wake- 
field emanated from a mind overflowing with hu- 
manity; and it is the genuine reproduction of 
passion in the old English plays that makes them 
still awaken echoes in the soul. 

It may be regarded as a proof of absolute ge- 
nius to create a mood; to inform, amuse, or even 
interest is only the test of superficial powers sa- 
gaciously directed; but to infuse a new state of 
feeling, to change the frame of mind and, as it 
were, alter the consciousuess—this is the triumph 
of all art. It is that mysterious influence which 
beauty, wit, character, nature and peculiar scenes 
and objects exert, which we call fascination, a 
charm, an inspiration or a glamour, according 
as it is good or evil. It may safely be asserted 
that by virtue of his individuality every author 
and artist of genius creates a peculiar mood, dif- 
fering somewhat according to the character of 
the recipient, yet essentially the same. If we 
were obliged to designate that of Hawthorne in 
a single word, we should call it metaphysical, or 
perhaps soulful. He always takes us below the 
surface and beyond the material; his most inar- 
tificial stories are eminently suggestive; he makes 
us breathe the air of contemplation, and turns 
our eyes inward. It is as if we went forth, in a 
dream, into the stillness of an autumnal wood, 
or stood alone in a vast gallery of old pictures, 
or moved slowly, with muffled tread, over a wide 
plain, amid a gentle fall of snow, or mused on a 
ship’s deck, at sea, by moonlight; the appeal is 
to the retrospective, the introspective to what is 
thoughtful and profoundly conscious in our na- 
ture and whereby it communes with the myste- 
ries of life and the occult intimations of nature. 
And yet there is no painful extravagance, no 
transcendental vagaries in Hawthorne ; his imag- 
ination is as human as his heart; if he touches 
the horizon of the infinite, it is with reverence; if 
he deals with the anomalies of sentiment, it is 
with intelligence and tenderness. His utterance 
too is singularly clear and simple; his style only 
rises above the colloquial in the sustained order 





of its flow; the terms are apt, natural and fitly 
chosen. Indeed, a careless reader is liable con- 
tinually to lose sight of his meaning and beauty, 
from the entire absence of pretension in hisstyle. 
It is requisite to bear in mind the universal truth, 
that all great and true things are remarkable for 
simplicity; the direct method is the pledge of 
sincerity , avoidance of the conventional, an in- 
stinet of richly-endowed minds; and the perfec- 
tion of art never dazzles or overpowers, but grad- 
ually wins and warms us to an enduring and no- 
ble love. The style of Hawthorne is wholly in- 
evasive; he resorts to no tricks of rhetoric or 
verbal ingenuity; language is to him a crystal 
medium through which to let us see the play of 
his humor, the glow of his sympathy, and the 
truth of his observation. 

Although he seldom transcends the limited 
sphere in which he so efficiently concentrates his 
genius, the variety of tone, like different airs on 
the same instrument, gives him an imaginative 
scope rarely obtained in elaborate narrative. 
Thus he deals with the tragic element, wisely 
and with vivid originality, in such pieces as 
“Roger Malvern’s Burial” and ‘* Young Good- 
man Browne ; with the comic in “ Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s Catastrophe,” “ A Select Party,” and 
“Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,” and with the 
purely fanciful in “ David Swan,” * The Vision 
of the Fountain,” and “ Fancy’s Show Box.” 
Nor is he less remarkable for sympathetic obser- 
vation of nature than for profound interest in hu- 
manity ; witness such limning as the sketches en- 
titled “Buds and Bird Voices,” and “ Snow- 
F lakes”—geuuine descriptive poems, though not 
cast in the mould of verse, as graphic, true and 
feeling as the happiest scenes of Bryant or Crabbe. 
With equal tact and tenderness he approaches 
the dry record of the past, imparting life to its 
cold details, and reality to its abstract forms. 
The early history of New England has found no 
such genial and vivid illustration as his pages 
afford. Thus, at all points, his genius touches 
the interests of human life, now overflowing with 
a love of external nature, as gentle as that of 
Thomson, now intent upon the quaint or char- 
acteristic in life with a humor as zestful as that 
of Lamb, now developing the horrible or pathetic 
with something of Webster’s dramatic terror, aud 
again buoyant with a fant»sy as aerial as Shelley’s 
conceptions. And, in each instance, the staple 
of charming invention is adorned with the purest 
graces of style. Thisis Hawthorne’s distinction. 
We have writers who possess in an eminent de- 
gree, each of these two great requisites of lite- 
rary success, but no one who more impressively 
unites them; cheerfulness as if caught from the 
sea-breeze or the green-fields, solemnity as if im- 
bibed from the twilight, like colors on a palette, 
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seem transferable at his will, to any legend or 
locality he chooses for a frame-work whereon to 
rear his artistic creation; and this he does with 
so dainty a touch and so fine a disposition of light 
and shade, that the result is like an immortal 
cabinet picture—the epitome of a phase of art 
and the miniature reflection of a glorious mind. 
Boccaccio in Italy, Marmontel in France, Hoff- 
man and others in Germany, and Andersen in 
Denmark, have made the tale or brief story clas- 
sical in their several countries; and Hawthorne 
has achieved the same triumph here. He has 
performed for New England life and manners. 
the same high and sweet service which Wilson 
has for Scotland—caught and permanently em- 
bodied their ‘‘lights and shadows.” 

Brevity is as truly the soul of romance as of 
wit; the light that warms is always concentra- 
ted, and expression and finish, in literature as in 
painting, are not dependent upon space. Ac- 
cordingly the choicest gems of writing are often 
the most terse; and as a perfect lyric or sonnet 
outweighs in value a mesliocre epic or tragedy, 
so acarefully worked and richly conceived sketch, 
tale or essay is worth scores of diffuse novels and 
ponderous treatises. It is a characteristic of 
standard literature, both ancient and modern, 
thus to condense the elements of thought and 
style. Like the compact and well-knit frame, 
vivacity, efficiency and grace result from this 
bringing the rays of fancy and reflection toa 
focus. It gives us the essence, the flower, the 
vital spirit of mental enterprise ; it is a wise econ- 
omy of resources and often secures permanent 
renown by distinctness of impression unattained 
in efforts of great range. We, therefore, deem 
one of Hawthorne’s great merits a sententious 
habit, aconcentrated style. He makes each pic- 
ture complete and does not waste an inch of can- 
vass. Indeed the unambitious length of his tales 
is apt to blind careless readers to their artistic 
unity and suggestiveness; he abjures quantity, 
while he refines upon quality. 

A rare and most attractive quality of Haw- 
thorne, as we have already suggested, is the ar- 
tistic use of familiar materials. The imagina- 
tion is a wayward faculty, and writers largely 
endowed with it, have acknowledged that they 
could expatiate with confidence only upon themes 
hallowed by distance. It seems to us less mar- 
vellous that Shakespeare peopled a newly dis- 
covered and half-traditional island with such new 
types of character as Ariel and Caliban; we can 
easily reconcile ourselves to the enchanting im- 
possibilities of Arabian fiction; and the supersti- 
tious fantasies of northern romance have a dream- 
like reality to the natives of the temperate zone. 
To clothe a familiar scene with ideal interest, 


accustomed, into the region of imaginative beauty 
and genuine sentiment, requires an extraordinary 
power of abstraction and concentrative thought. 
Authors in the old world have the benefit of an- 
tiquated memorials which give to the modern 
cities a mysterious though often disregarded 
charm; and the very names of Notre Dame, the 
Rialto, London Bridge, and other time-hallowed 
localities, take the reader’s fancy captive and pre- 
pares him to accede to any grotesque or thrilling 
narrative that may be associated with them. It 
is otherwise in a new and entirely practical coun- 
try; the immediate encroaches too steadily on 


our attention; we can scarcely obtain a perspec- 
tive: 


Life treads on life and heart on heart— 
We press too close in church and mart, 
To keep a dream or grave apart. 


Yet with a calm gaze. a serenity and fixed- 
ness of musing that no outward bustle can dis- 
turb and no power of custom render hackneyed, 
Hawthorne takes his stand, like a foreign artist 
in one of the old Italian cities.—before a relic of 
the past or a picturesque glimpse of nature, and 
loses all consciousness of himself and the pres- 
ent, in transferring its features and atmosphere 
to canvass. In our view the most remarkable 
trait in his writings is this harmonious blending 
of the common and familiar in the outward 
world, with the mellow and vivid tints of his 
own imagination. It is with difficulty that his 
maturity of conception and his finish and geni- 
ality of style links itself, in our minds, with the 
streets of Boston and Salem, the Province House 
and even the White Mountains; and we con- 
gratulate every New Englander with a particle 
of romance, that in his native literature, ‘a lo- 
cal habitation and a name;” has thus been given 
to historical incidents and localities ;—that art 
has enshrined what of tradition hangs over her 
brief career—as characteristic and as desirable 
thus to consecrate, as any legend or spot, Ger- 
man or Scottish genius has redeemed from obli- 
vion. The “ Wedding Knell,” the® Gentle Boy,” 
the ** White Old Maid,” the ** Ambitious Guest,” 
the * Shaker Bridal,” and other New England 
subjects, as embodied and glorified by the truth- 
ful, yet imaginative and graceful art of Haw- 
thorne, adequately represent in literature, native 
traits, and this will ensure their ultimate appre- 
ciation. But the most elaborate effort of this 
kind, and the only one, in fact, which seems to 
have introduced Hawthorne to the whole range 
of American readers, is * the Scarlet Letter.” 
With all the care in point of style and authenti- 
city which mark his lighter sketches, this genuine 
and unique romance, may be considered as an 





and exalt things to which our senses are daily 


artistic exposition of Puritanism as modified by 
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New England colonial life. In truth to costume, 
local manners and scenic features, the Searlet 
Letter is as reliable as the best of Scott's novels; 
in the anatomy of human passion and conscious- 
ness it resembles the most effective of Balzac’s 
illustrations of Parisian or provincial life, while 
in developing bravely and justly the sentiment 
of the life it depicts, it is as true to humanity as 
Dickens. Beneath its picturesque details aud 
intense characterization, there lurks a profound 
satire. The want of soul, the absence of sweet 
humanity, the predominance of judgment over 
mercy, the tyranny of public opinion, the look 
of genuine charity, the~ asceticism of the Puri- 
tan theology,—the absence of all recognition of 
natural laws, and the fanatic substitution of the 
letter for the spirit—which darken and harden 
the spirit of the pilgrims to the soul of a poet— 
are shadowed forth with a keen, stern and elo- 
quent, yet indirect emphasis, that haunts us like 
“the ery of the human.” Herein is evident and 
palpable the latent power which we have descri- 
bed as the most remarkable trait of Hawthorne's 
genius ;—the impression grows more significant 
as we dwell upon the story; the states of mind 
of the poor clergymen, Hester, Chillingworth 
and Penil, being as it were transferred to our 
bosoms through the intense sympathy their vivid 
delineation excites;—they seem to conflict, and 
glow and deepen and blend in our hearts, and 
finally work out a great moral problem. It is as 
if we were baptized into the consciousness of 
Puritan life, of New England character in its 
elemental state; and knew, by experience, all 
its frigidity, its gloom, its intellectual enthusiasm 
and its religiousaspiration. ‘The House of the 
Seven Gables” is a more elaborate and harmo- 
nious realization of these characteristics. The 
scenery, tone and personages of the story are 
imbued with a local authenticity which is not, 
for an instant, impaired by the imaginative 
charm of romance. We seem to breathe, as we 
read, the air and be surrounded by the familiar 
objects of a New England town. The interior 
of the House, each article described within it, 
from the quaint table to the miniature by Mal- 
bone ;—every product of the old garden, the 
street-scenes that beguile the eyes of poor Clif- 
ford, as he looks out of the arched window, the 
noble elm and the gingerbread figures at the lit- 
tle shop window—all have the significance that 
belong to reality when seized upon by art. In 
these details we have the truth, simplicity and 
exact imitation of the Flemish painters. So 
life-like in the minutie and so picturesque in 
general effect are these sketches of still-life, that 
they are daguerreotyped in the reader’s mind, 
and form a distinct and changeless background, 
the light and shade of which give admirable ef- 





fect to the action of the story : occasional touches 
of humor, introduced with exquisite tact, relieve 
the grave undertone of the narrative and form 
vivacious and quaint images which might readily 
be transferred to canvass—so effectively are they 
drawn in words; take, for instance, the street- 
musician and the Pyncheon fowls, the judge 
balked of his kiss over the counter, Phebe read- 
ing to Clifford in the garden, or the old maid, in 
her lonely chamber, gazing on the sweet linea- 
ments of her unfortunate brother. Nor is Haw- 
thorne less successful in those pictures that are 
drawn exclusively for the mind’s eye and are 
obvious to sensation rather than the actual vis- 
ion. Were a New England Sunday, breakfast, 
old mansion, easterly storm, or the morning after 
it clears, ever so well described? The skill in 
atmosphere we have noted in his lighter sketches, 
is also as apparent: around and within the prin- 
cipal scene of this romance, there hovers an al- 
ternating melancholy and brightness which is 
born of genuine moral life; no contrasts can be 
imagined of this kind, more eloquent to a sym- 
pathetic mind, than that between the inward 
consciousness and external appearance of Hep- 
zibah or Phebe and Clifford, or the Judge. 
They respectively symbolize the poles of human 
existence; and are fine studies for the psycholo- 
gist. Yetthis attraction is subservient to fidelity 
to local characteristics. Clifford represents, 
though in its most tragic imaginable phase, the 
man of fine organization and true sentiments en- 
vironed by the material realities of New Eng- 
land life; his plausible uncle is the type of New 
England selfishness, glorified by respectable con- 
formity and wealth; Phebe is the ideal of gen- 
uine, efficient, yet loving female character in the 
same latitude; Uncle Venner. we regard as one 
of the most fresh, yet familiar portraits in the 
book; all denizens of our eastern provincial 
towns must have known such a philosopher ; and 
Holgrave embodies Yankee acuteness and hardi- 
hood redeemed by integrity and enthusiasm. 
The contact of these most judiciously selected 
and highly characteristic elements, brings out 
not only many beautiful revelations of nature, 
but elucidates interesting truth; magnetism and 
socialism are admirably introduced ; family tyran- 
ny in its most revolting form, is powerfully ex- 
emplified ; the distinction between a mental and 
a heartfelt interest in another, clearly unfolded ; 
and the tenacious and heriditary nature of moral 
evil impressively shadowed forth. The natural 
refinements of the human _ heart, the holiness of 
a ministry of disinterested affection, the grace- 
fulness of the homeliest services when irradiated 
by cheerfulness and benevolence, are illustrated 
with singular beauty. “He,” says our author, 


speaking of Clifford, * had no right to be a mar- 
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tyr; and, beholding him so fit to be happy, and 
so feeble forall other purposes, a generous, strong 
and noble spirit would, methinks, have been 
ready to sacrifice what little enjoyment it might 
have planned for itself,—it would have flung down 
the hopes so paltry in its regard—if. thereby the 
wintry blasts of our rude sphere might come tem- 
pered to suchaman:” and elsewhere: “ Phebe’s 
presence made a home about her,—that very 
sphere which the outcast, the prisoner, the poten- 
tate, the wretch beneath mankind, the wretch 
aside from it, or the wretch above it, instinctive- 
ly pines after—a home. She was real! Hold- 
ing her haud, you felt something ; a tender some- 
thing; a substance and a warm one: and 80 long 
as you could feel its grasp, soft as it was, you 
might be certain that your place was good in the 
whole sympathetic chain of human nature. The 
world was no longer a delusion.” 

Thus narrowly, yet with reverence, does Haw- 
thorne analyze the delicate traits of human sen- 
timent and character; and open vistas into that 
beautiful and unexplored world of love and 
thought, that exists in every human being, though 
overshadowed by material circumstance and 
technical duty. This, as we have before said, 
is his great service; digressing every now and 
then, from the main drift of his story, he takes 
evident delight in expatiating on phases of char- 
acter and general traits of life, or in bringing 


the state of Clifford, when relieved of the night- 
mare that oppressed his sensitive temperament, 
the author justly compares to an Indian-summer 
of the soul. Across the path of these beings of 
genuine flesh and blood, who constantly appeal 
to our most humane sympathies, or rather around 
their consciousness and history, flits the pale, 
mystic figure of Alice—whose invisible music 
and legendary fate overflow with a graceful and 
attractive superstition—yielding an Ariel -like mel- 
ody to the more solemn and cheery strains of the 
whole composition. Among the apt though in- 
cidental touches of the picture, the idea of making 
the music-grinder’s monkey an epitome of ava- 
rice, the daguerreotype a test of latent character, 
and the love of the reformer Holgrave for the 
genially practical Phebe, win him to conserva- 
tism, strike us as remarkably natural yet quite as 
ingenuous and charming as philosophical. We 
may add thatthe same pure, even, unexaggerated 
and perspicuous style of diction that we have re- 
cognized in his previous writing, is maintained in 
this. 

As earth and sky appear to blend at the hori- 
zon though we cannot define the point of con- 
tact, things seen and unseen, the actual and the 
spiritual, mind and matter, what is within and 
whatis without our consciousness, have a line of 
union, and, like the colour of the iris, are lost in 
each other. About this equator of life the genius 


into strong relief the more latent facts of con-| of Hawthorne delights to hover as its appropriate 
sciousness. Perhaps the union of the philoso-| sphere; whether indulging a vein of Spenserian 
phic tendency with the poetic instinct is the great | allegory, Hogarth sketching, Goldsmith domes- 
charm of his genius. It is common for Ameri-|ticity, or Godwin metaphysics, it is around the 
can critics to estimate the interest of all wri-| boundary of the possible that he most freely ex- 


tings by their comparative glow, vivacity and 
rapidity of action: somewhat of the restless 
temperament and enterprising life of the nation 
infects its taste: such terms as ‘ quiet,’ ‘ gentle’ 
and ‘tasteful,’ are equivocal when applied in 
this country, to a book; and yet they may en- 
velope the rarest energy of thought and depth 
of insight as well as earnestness of feeling ; these 
qualities, in reflective minds, are too real to 
find melo-dramatic development; they move as 
calmly as summer waves, or glow as noise- 
lessly as the firmament; but not the less grand 
and mighty is their essence; to realize it, the 
spirit of contemplation, and the recipient mood 
of sympathy, must be evoked, for it is not exter- 
nal but moral excitement that is proposed ; and 
we deem one of Hawthorne’s most felicitous 
merits—that of so patiently educing artistic beau- 


patiates; the realities and the mysteries of life to 




































his vision are scarcely ever apart: they act and 
re-act as to yield dramatic hints or vistas of sen- 
timent. Time broods with touching solemnity 
over his imagination ; the function of conscience 
awes while it occupies his mind; the delicate 
and the profound in love, and the awful beauty 
of death transfuse his meditation; and these su- 
pernal he loves to link with terrestial influences — 
to hallow a graphic description by a sacred asso- 
ciation or to brighten a commonplace occasion 
with the scintillations of bumour—thus vivifying 
or chastening the “light of common day.” 





Prayers FoR Raryn.—Other nations pray for rain, as 
In a season of great drought, in Persia, a school- 


















ty and moral interest from life aud nature, with- | master, at the head of his pupils, marched out of Schiraz 


out the least sacrifice of intellectual dignity. 


in procession, to pray forrain. A stranger asked whither 


The healthy spring of life is typified in Phebe they were going? The tutor told him, and said, he 


so freshly as to magnetize the feelings as well as 


doubted not but God would listen to the prayers of inno- 
cent children. “My honest friend,” said the traveller, 


engage the perceptions of the reader ; its intel-|« if that were the case, I fear there would be no school- 





lectual phase finds expression in Holgrave, while! masters left alive.” —Lift for the Lazy. 
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The Bright New-England Bride.—Collectanea. 





[June, 








THE BRIGHT NEW-ENGLAND BRIDE, 


1. 
Fresh as the water in the fountain, 
Fair as the lily by its side ; 
Pure as the show upon the mountain, 
Was Mary, my bright New-England bride. 


Chorus—Mary was an angel— 
Last night she died : 
Toll the bell, a funeral knell, 
For my bright New-England bride. 
2. 
Day after day, she grew fairer, 
As I gazed on her, blooming in her pride; 
No gem of the ocean could be rarer, 
Than Mary, my bright New-England bride. 
Chorus—Mary was an angel, &c. 
3. 
One morning as we strolled among the flowers, 
I told her of my passion, and I sighed : 


Said the maiden, “ Do not weep amid these bowers, 
And I'll be your bright New England bride:”’ 
Chorus—Mary was an angel, &c. 
4. 
Years rolled away, all unheeded, 
For Love has no landmark on its tide ; 
No grief of my bosom ever pleaded 
In vain, to my bright New-England bride. 
Chorus—Mary was an angel, &c. 


5. 
Now I am dreary in my sorrow— 
Her step never echoes at my side; 
No Hope cheers the coming of to-morrow ;— 
Farewell, my bright New-England bride! 
Chorus—Mary was an angel, &c. 


6. 
Near where the Albemarle is rolling 
The wave of its sorrow-laden tide; 
There ever on the air is heard tolling 
The knell of my lost New-England bride! 
Chorus—Mary was an angel— 
Last night she died : 
Toll the bell, a funeral knell, 
For my bright New-England bride. 





COLLECTANEA. 


Among some Revolutionary MSS. I found a 
poetical fragment of which a copy is subjoined. 
Who was the author of these satirical verses I 
know not. 


“ A government with both hands bound, 
A council timid, weak, unsound ; 

A legislature—fools and knaves 
Devoutly wishing to be slaves; 

A few excepted, order fled. 

And Anarchy reigns in her stead; 

Laws made one day, repealed the next, 
Few understand the doubtful text; 

The hydra faction stalks abroad, 


Sedition sounds her trump unawed; 
Her balance Justice throws aside, 
And hurries down Corruption’s tide ; 
An army naked and unpaid, 

The publick lean on foreign aid; 
Neglected by a thankless state, 

The captive veteran mourns his fate ; 
The patriot flame that lately fired, 
Each glowing bosom, now expired ; 
Ambition and the public weal 

Before the shrine of av’rice kneel, 
See millions thronging to her fane 
Each striving first the Port to gain, 
Quick fly the oar and spread the sail, 
Corruption wings the tainted gale; 
Priests from their temple join the cry, 
And hail the new divinity. 

Physick forgets her drop and pill, 
And vile attorneys damn the quill, 
Virtue and Washington in vain 
To glory call this prostrate train, 
Who deaf to every nobler call, 
Forget their country, God and all. 
With lavish hand the demon sheds 
Her paper blessing o’er their heads; 
Each eager vot’ry hugs his reams . 
And hoards his millions in his dreams. 
Ruin with giant strides approaches, 
And quarter-masters loll in coaches, 
And folly blushing owns aghast 

The shoemaker beyond his last.” 


Drawine Lors.—In an old deed preserved at 
Flower de Hundred I find the following. “Two 
paper lotts made and framed. In one of which 
was written these words, viz :—‘ the uppermost 
part’ in the other was written ‘the lowermost 
part’ and being so madeand framed were put into 
the crowne of a hatt and be it further remembered 
that the said Robert Lucy and Sarah his wife 
and the said Philip Limbny and Elizabeth his 
wife did then and there for themselves and their 
heirs mutually agree and consent each to the 
other that the said lotts so put into the crowne of 
a hatt as aforesaid should one after the other be 
drawn by a young child then present and given 
by the said child one lott to the said Lucy and 
his wife and the other to the said Limbay and his 
wife,” &c. &c. 

Jostan Quincy, Jr.—This celebrated Boston 
patriot made a tour in 1773 through some parts 
of the Carolinas, Virginia, &c. The following 
is extracted from his journal: “ April 6th,— 
Lodged at Suffolk. April 7th, Dined at Smith- 
field, two considerable towns in Virginia. As I 
verge northward the lands and the culture of 
them have gradually changed for the better. 
Excellent farms and large cleared tracts of land 
well fenced and tilled are allaround me. Peach 
trees seem to be of spontaneous growth in these 
provinces and I saw them all along in the finest 
bloom. Whole fields of them looked beautiful. 





I saw about six acres all in high bloom and very 
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regularly planted every other row being trees of| work and hold de watch. When day let him 
the apple and pear kind not yetin blossom. An/|down great man call for gourd of water and pour 
extent of about twelve or fifteen acres of peach | down his throat; den Day took de rope off and de 
trees, regularly set in equi-distant rows, inter-| blood came spoutin out of him just like come out 
mixed all about with many small pine trees of of a hog when you stick him—when he cold. 
exquisite verdure, formed a prospect to the eye | De great man—he talk—de rest Day did’nt talk 
most delightful and charming. April9th.—Iar-|none. Hear him say, “* Car him to White Chim- 
rived this morning at about ten o’clock at Wil-|bleys, and give him nine and thirty wid de cat 


liamsburg, the capital of Virginia. It is a place | and nine tails and if he don’t conduct right bring 











of no trade and its importance depends altogether 
on its being the seat of government and the place | 
of the college. I have just been taking a view 
of the whole town. It is inferior to my expec- 
tations. Nothing of the population of the North, 
or of the splendour and magnificence of the 
South. The College makes a very agreeable | 





| his head to me.” 


Den Day took him off under 


guard. Jack was holdin a hoss; de hoss fight 
so, couldn't hold him; fight better den dog; Jack 
bleeged to keep stick in he hand constant; hoss 


want to bite. De British bring every thing out 


of de house; made black people break up de 


furniture. De black people axed em for some of 


appearance and the large garden before it is of dem; Day give em some; Day got some beds; 


ornamentand of use. There are but two private 
buildings of note—the Governor's and the At- 
torney General's. The College is in a very de- 
clining state. The State-house is more commo- 
dious inside than ornamental without. The 
Council chamber is furnished with a large, well- 
chosen valuable collection of books chiefly of law. 
The Court of Justice is ill contrived.” ; 





The following revolutionary reminiscence I} 
gathered some years ago from Jack Fox, an old 
negro belonging to the Pampetyke estate. in King | 
William. Jack Fox was born at North Wales in | 
Hanover, and he remembers “when he was a| 
boy iv the time of the revolutionary war, that a 
little man named Ellis (as he said) came thar; 
he took a horse out of the stable ; come without 
his arms—with nothing buta leng butcher kuife; 
come up to the gate whirlin the knife over his 
head. He was a desarter from the British. 
Well the British light-horse come through the 
river at the long lane. The yard was covered 
with them outside and in. Shine so Jack did'nt 
know whatit was. Day met Ellis right smack at 
the house. One of ’em say to him, ‘ Ellis, what 
you doin here widdout your arms?’ Don’t know 
how many round him in little time ; dat time Day 
got dar Day jump off de hosses quick as hares 
and took him. When de great man come up he 
say ‘you shall suffer’ den he told ’em git a rope 
and some saft soap and grease; den Day got a 
bed cord off one of de beds in the house, and 
greased it wid de saft soap of grease to make it 
slippery, and made a runnin noose of it, and put 
it round his neck and hang him up to a mulberry 
tree right thar inde yard. De man beg, de great 
man say ‘don’t pray to me, pray to your God.’ 
Den de great man took out he watch and say 
‘pull him up." Two or three on’em had hold on 
de rope; stood bout thar thick as bees ;—you 
couldn’t pass. When de time was out de great 


. 


de rest was cutopen. Den de British rode off 
and Jack never see'em arterwards.” 

In King William 1 met with a negro named 
Simon, 80 years old. He “remembered the 
great snow; it was up to the eaves of the house. 
Bleeged to break open door with an axe; the 
door opened outside. This happened the same 
year that Cat-tail church was built; snow so 
deep the cows couldn't git out of the shelter; a 
good many died. Simon was born where the 
Cat-tail church is now. In the old war he saw 
a great crowd of people and horses and Indians, 
Munkey |Pamunkey] Indians; some of ’em had 
hardly any clothes on. They mustered 3 days ; 
the horses was most starved todeath. Old Mrs. 
bleeged to car away box of meat and bury it in 
the ground, out in the woods. Sitnon helped to 
toat it with Rachel and Teeny, and Phillis his 
mother, and Brister and Daniel. Some cows 
were kilt for the soldiers. The Indians had 
bows and arrows with stone-spikes; shoot 'em 
at tree; de spike stick in oak tree; sometimes it 
break off, then they take another out of a leather 
wallet at their side and fasten it on with a little 
band. Indians carred wallet of beef on one side, 
canteen of water on ‘tother; green flies follow 
’em "bout in great swarms. Indians hollow 
*hoo-00-00-00 !’ had drums, sat down on the 
ground to beat’em. The great men of the mi- 
litia rode on hosses; hoss had heap of sense ; 
could do most anything: Simon thought often- 
times they sartainly would knock their brains out. 
The militia slept very thick, some in the church 
on benches, some on straw-beds, some on straw ; 
many had to sleep under long arbors, kivered 
with pine and cedar bushes. The officers wore 
cocked hats—cocked three ways. Old Mordecai 


Abrams was thar, a captain—old ‘ cockfighting 
Mordecai,’ as they called him. Every holyday 
at Easter and Whitsuntide, he used to come 





man say ‘let him down;’—great man he give de 





down thar cockfighting. The soldiers wore some 
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green coats, some blue ;—some had on buckskin 
breeches ; didn’t wear gallowses dem days.” 


Among some old papers that I came across 
some years ago, I met with two or three loose 
printed sheets of a poem called ** The Contest.” 
I found also some extracts from the same poem 
in an old file of the Virginia Gazette, I believe. 
of the year 1768. Of the authorship I am left 
only toconjecture. Whatever may be its poetical 
merits, the following extracts from “ The Con- 
test” may not be uninteresting to the curious 
reader, as throwiug some light on the “form and 
pressure” of old times in Virginia. 


THE CONTEST. 
Canto I. 


Hail patriotic bard! who song sublime 

From Eastern to our Western shore presents! 
My gratitude to thee may I express 

In humble verse and not with rhyme adorned ? 
And Curtius too, who from clear Chellowe’s height, 
Secrets deep lying in the dark recess 

Of C——’s clouded brain can well explore, 
Demands my thanks sincere; freed from the froth 
Of Metriotes’ hyperbolick style ; 

Of wine Bergessian potent to deceive 

And to produce a vote of huge expense, 

The tribute due to genius and to sense 

Is yours, judicious Burke! without compeer! 
The reverend priest the bayic crown presents ; 
Accept it then; nor Grymes of mighty bone 

And fist sledge-hammer like, and grimful face 

Of Ampthill’s rustic chief ;* nor the abuse 

By him in Senatorian consult us’d 

Eulogies to true merit shall prevent. 

O muse, great parent of poetic fire, 

Thee I invoke, inspire an infant son 

With numbers equal to his bold attempt. 

Amidst the pleasures of eternal peace 

While Britain’s sons their grateful carols sung, 
To a lov’d parent always just and good ; 

While joys ecstatick filled each loyal breast, 
And gladsome tidings from the happy isle, 

To this new world had made our hope complete ; 
Lo the grim tyrant, death, by stroke severe, 
Blended with native dust a favoured man. 
Discord arising from her sable throne 

With baleful head erect and horrid grin, 

Beheld the sad event, and called it good. 

In a famed townt (bearing great William’s name, 
William immortal in historick page, 

The noblest of his ancient noble race, 

Britain’s sure friend and liberty’s defence,) 

A fabrick stands sacred to public use ; 

Where senate oft in learned debate contend, 

And truth and justice in strict union dwell. 

The turret rising up to middle air 

The hell-born fiend in distant prospect viewed 
And ventured bold the vast ascent to gain 

On full stretched wings with strongest efforts us’d 
At length the summit reached; she gazed around 
And saw firm concord through the city reign. 

At this offensive sight waxing in rage, 

“ Her bosom heaved, strong poison filled her moath,” 
And with malignant speech she thus begun: 

“O hell what do mine eyes with grief behold! 


* Col. Carey. 


t Williamsburg. 





Am I discord, daughter first-born of sin 
On earth supreme? and is my power contemned? 
Did [ resistless reign in Britain’s court, 
Inflame intestine rage and peace destroy. ' 
Did I fell faction in her councils raise, 
From highest post remove her wisest son, 
And at her head enslaving Grenville place ? 
And shall this paltry town my power defy 1 

* ~ * * 


Would make harmonious concord. Swiftly 
The demon to this dreary dome proceeds, 
And thus in soothing speech the chief accosts— 
Much valued friend, all hail respected chief, 
For prowess and adventures grand renowned, 
“ Whose generous friendship no cold medium knows ;” 
A sad event sits heavy on my soul 
With various cares and anxious thoughts oppressed, 
Attend till L in brief the cause unfold. 
A scheme was formed by wisest council planned, 
With deep intent the Union to preserve, 
And success give to my extensive views. 
Hector who at Bacchick feasts presides, 
And antic feats causing loud laugh displays 
Our mirthful friend distinguished much at court, 
To fill the treasury seat was first designed, 
By him no opposition could be made * 
To raise warm contest and support my hopes, 
When the grand Senate should in consult meet, 
This well-formed scheme an adverse fate subverts. 
Nicholas to the post is now advanced, 
And Bland with Lee conjoins a fixed resolve 
The Union to prevent and me exclude. 
In such distress if council profit aught, 
Touched with generous feelings for your friend, 
On speedy measures pray employ your thoughts— 
On your unfailing aid my hopes depend. 

A brutal rage the chief’s rough soul inflamed, 
And keen revenge glowed in his savage breast, 
And thus with thundering voice his passion lowed— 
Presumptuous, arrogant, contentious fools. 
Curst be the men whose vile attempts destroy 
My friend’s repose and his success prevent, 
And curst be those who their damned scheme approve, 
My vengeful tongue their growing pride shall crush, 
Insidious war and strife | will foment, 
Envy herself with all her hell-hound brood 


And at my command on their good name shall feast. 
” * 7” * 


Meantime my friend declare if you succeed, 
The peace you now possess you will resign, 
Nomicos then will your sure friend appear, 
This parasite at court a place pursues, 
Which he with art and flattery tries to gain, 
Adamas too a creeping, cringing chief, 
With deep intrigues your interest will support, 
Till his designs are to perfection brought, 
Such aids my friend will your just cause avenge, 
And the detested chiefs with ease defeat. 
As to myself with fell detraction armed, 
(Which from my inmost soul shall in loud torrents burst,) 
From house to house I'll fly, all breasts inflame, 
And with malignant taunts bold scandal spread. 
My friend dismiss your fear, by heaven I swear, 
My firm resolves no adverse powers control, 
All ways are just to blast a hated foe. 
The fury pleased, inspired her champion son, 
With her full self, and lowly bending, said— 
Great chief accept your friend’s most grateful thanks, 


Then grinned a smile and from the dome withdrew. 
. : 7 . - 
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Far to the east where lofty cliffs ascend, 
From whence York’s gentle tide slow gliding on, 
An even course, in ample prospect lies 
An ancient town, overspreads the sandy glebe ; 
The healthful site, (for air serene renowned,) 
No putrid damps from oozy beach invades : 
A new Montpelier, thrice happy town ; 
Happy for health, for commerce and for love, 
Fraternal love or sacred friendship fixed : 
Here first in dignity as first in wealth, 
The elder N.....* lives—respected name, 
His country’s glory and her best support; 
And now oh N.....,* would the muse proclaim 
Your private goodness and your public worth, 
‘ The patriot virtues that distend your thoughts, 
Spread on your front and in your conduct glow. 
But your great mind even just applause disclaims, 
And every noble act your duty calls.’ 

Swift through this town the mighty chieftain passed, 
And o’er its level field the coursers bound ; 
Back River’s fertile plains now rise to view, 
And instant flying back are left behind. 
Nor could fine rural scenes, variety 
Of houses, groves of corn and wheaten fields ; 
Of well-ranged files of trees, with fruitage hung ; 
Of flocks, of herds, with healthful herbage fleshed, 
Detain the chieftain in his grand career. 
Where once great Kicquotan’st barbaric prince, 
Enthroned in state with savage grandeur ruled, 
When led by lust of gain from Albion’s coast, 
Her sea-bred sons the wide Atlantic braved 
And fixed another gem in Britain’s crown. 
Southampton stands, for finest oysters famed ; 
Delicious food—which kings might deign to eat, 
Luxuriant here—dull cobler’s banquets grace.” &c. 


From the Virginia Gazette of 1771. 


Wiuiamszure, Jan. 17. 

“On Sunday, the 25th day of November last, 
Wm. Nelson, Esq., and his new married lady 
made their appearance in Stratton Major Church, 
King and Queen county, for the first time after 
marriage, when an excellent sermon from the 
24th chapter of Genesis, verse 20th :—+ And 
Jacob served 7 years for Rachel, and they 
seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he 
had to her,’ was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Dun- 
lap. In handling the discourse, the preacher in 
his usual animated manner touched upon the 
tender passion of love as a necessary requisite 
in courtship and marriage,*the duty of husband 
and wife with respect to acquiring and preserv- 
ing domestic happiness, concluding with some 
very pertinent animadversions on the conduct of 
parties in regard to the disposition of children in 
marriage, and how far the duty between both 
ought to be reciprocal. The whole discourse 
was handled in a new and striking manner.” 


From the Virginia Gazette of 1768. 
An Acrostical Valentine on Miss Frances Lewis. 


Minerva’s choice, Apollo’s fond delight, 
In whom fine sense and inusic’s charms unite ; 


* Nelson, t Hampton. 


Vor. XVII—45 





Sweet lovely maid, dear favorite of the Nine, 

Say will you be my constant Valentine? 

For you the muse expands her lapped wings, 

Rears her fallen powers and strikes the trembling strings; 
At thy dear feet she pays the tribute due, 

Nor thinks she bends too low to wait on you; 
Charmed with thy lovely form, thy music fine, 
Ecstatic raptures all my heart entwine ; 

So my once loved Belinda touched the keys, 

Lovely like you—like you was formed to please ; 
Early in life the fatal summons came, 

Withered my joys and snatched the beauteous dame ; 
In you dear nymph the reparation lies, 

Say you'll be kind or youthful Strephon dies. 


Gwrywn’s Isuanp. 


This island lies in the Chesapeake Bay to the 
east of Matthews county. Tradition says that 
Pocahontas, in swimming across the Pianke- 
tank river, when near drowning, was rescued by 
one of the English, who in return received from 
her this island as a present. It belonged, how- 
ever, not to her, but to grim old Powhatan, her 
father; and fond as he was of her, it is likely 
that he would have vetoed the giving away so 
large a slice of his domain. 

Early in the revolution, Lord Dunmore, with 
his motley forces, quartered on Gwynn’s Island. 
Sickness rendered his camp a horrid scene of 
misery, and he was driven from the island by a 
force under Gen. Andrew Lewis. 


Mount Vernon, Fairfax County. 


His Excellency, the Governor, by and with 
the consent of his Majesty’s Council having been 
pleased to grant 200,000 acres of land on the 
great Canhawa, &c., to the officersand soldiers, 
who embarked in the service of this Colony 
agreeable to a proclamation issued the 17th of 
Feby. 1754, by the Hon'le Robert Dinwiddie, 
Esq., then Lieut. Govr. and having moreover 
been pleased to require that I should receive the 
several and respective claims of every person 
who engaged in the service aforesaid, before the 
battle of the Meadows in 1754—, I do hereby 
give this publick notice thereof, requesting that 
every officer and:soldier or their representatives 
will exhibit their respective claims to a share of 
these lands, properly attested, to me, before the 
10th day of October next ensuing, in order that 
the whole may be laid before his Lordship and 
Council and finally adjusted and to the intent 
that no unnecessary application may be made, it 
is hereby signified that no person who entered 
into the service of this Colony after the said Bat- 
tle of the Meadows (which coneluded the cam- 
paign of 1754) is entitled to any part of these 
200,000 acres of land, as they were given to the 
first adventurers under the proclamation afore- 





said. 
| Greorce WASHINGTON. 
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Cotonet Fereuson.—Dodsley’s Annual Re- 
gister for 1781 gives the following account of 
Col. Ferguson, the British Commander, killed 
at the battle of King’s Mountain. 


“He was perhaps the best marksman living, 
and probably brought the art of rifle-shooting to 
its highest point of perfection. He even invented 
a guo of that kind upon a new construction, 
which was said to far exceed in facility and 
execution any thing of the sort before known, 
and he is said to have greatly outdone even the 
American Indians in the adroitness and quickness 
of firing and loading and in the certainty of hit- 
ting the mark, by lying on the back or belly, and 
in every other possible position of the body. * * * 
It has been reported that Gen. Washington 
owed his life at the battle of Brandywine to this 
gentleman’s total ignorance of his person, as he 
had him sufficiently within reach and view during 
that action for the purpose.” 


Guovcester. This is one of the old coun- 
ties of Virginia (named no doubt after the Exng- 
lish county of Gloucestershire) and in early times 
was one of the largest and most populous. Many 
historical occurrences which we read of as having 
taken place in Gloucester, did not take place in 
what is now known as [Gloucester, but in that 
larger area formerly so called, and since razeed 
by successive loppings off. According to tradi- 
tion it was settled by the Warners and the Cookes, 
the Warners locating the lowland, the Cookes 
the high. The Lewises, it is said are the only 
surviving descendants of the Warners. Among 
the seats in Gloucester are Severn Hall, Warner 
Hall, and Rosewell. This last was built by Col. 
Matthew Page, of the Council of Virginia. 
Governor John Page resided at Rosewell. It is 
a fine old building, a cube of sixty feet, flat- 
roofed. The front, as seen from the York river, 
on which it stands, is quite imposing. The Lud- 
wells were, in Sir Wm. Berkeley’s time, a family 
of note in Gloucester. John Clayton the bota- 
nist, was for a loug time clerk of the county 
court of Gloucester. He attained an advanced 
age and was engaged in a distaut botanical ex- 
cursion not long before his death. His valuable 
MSS. were burnt in the clerk’s office after his 
death. None of his descendants remain in Glou- 
cester. Vestiges of his “Flower Garden” are 
still to be seen. A whale, sixty feet long, it is 
said, was once taken iu the shoals of York river. 
A shark has been taken there. Deer are almost 
extinct in Gloucester. 

Pirtssure.—Arthur Lee on his route as com- 
missioner for effecting a treaty with the Indians 
in 1784, visited Fert Pitt, now Pittsburg, and 





spoke of it thus: ‘Pittsburg is inhabited almost 
entirely by Scotch and Irish, who live in paltry 
log-houses and are as dirty as in the north of Ire- 
land or even Scotland. There is much small 
trade carried on; goods are brought at the vast 
expense of 45 per cent from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. They take in the shops money, 
wheat, flour, and skins. They have four attor- 
nies, two doctors, and not a priest of any sect, 
church or chapel; so they are likely to be damned 
without benefit of clergy. The rivers so en- 
croach on the town that [ was told the Alleghany 
had in thirty years carried away one hundred 
yards. The place I believe will never be conside- 
rable.” 


Otv Swinton.—When word was sent up 
from below that Arnold was coming up the 
James river, Charles Carter of Shirley, with his 
lady retired during the night to the interior of 
the country, leaving only two sons and Old Swin- 
ton, a Scotch schoolmaster. This old teacher 
had his schoolroom in the Steward’s house at a 
little distance from the dwelling house. A few 
days after a party of British came over to Shir- 
ley in aboat. Old Swinton, like another Domi- 
nie Sampson retreated up stairs into his sanctum 
and hastily hid his watch in his hat. The red- 
coats immediately coming up stairs enquired 
where was the family. Hereplied ‘they are all 
gone; there is nobody left but an old schoolmas- 
ter and two foolish boys.’? The so'diers then 
plundered some of his valuables which so pro- 
voked him that he pulled out his watch from its 
hiding place and surrendering it, exclaimed, “ as 
you will have the rest you may have this too.” 


In the library of William and Mary College 
there is a book entitled “ The Morning and Eve- 
ning Prayer, Litany, Church Catechism and 
family prayers and several chapters of the Old 
and New Testament, translated into the Mohague 
(Mokawk) Indian language—by Lawrence Cla- 
esse, Interpreter to William Andrews, Mission- 
ary to the Indians from the Honorable and Rev- 
erend the Society for the propogation of the 
gospel in foreign parts! Ask of me and I will 
give thee the Heathen for thine inheritance and 
the utmost parts of the earth for thy possession. 
Psalm 2. 8. Printed by William Bradford in 
New York.” The following is a specimen of the 
Mohawk. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Ra—odereanayent ne Royamer. Songy wa- 
niha ne kawnggage tighsideron, wasagh na do- 
geaglotine. Sanayent fera iewe tagserra eigh- 
maway; Sin iyought karongyagough, one oghu- 
ansiag. Niyatoweigh niserogle taggwana dara- 
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nondaghsik nonwa: Neoni tondagh warigh 
wiyoughston sini ught oui jakwadadadeughuny- 
ongsteani; Neoni toghsa daghgwasarineght de- 
waddatdennageraghtongge nesane sedjadaquag- 
hone kondighseroheause, ikea sayunlutsera ne 
naagh. Neoni ne kaeshatote, Neoni ne onwe- 
seaghsak ne sini yeheirwe. Neoni Siui yehirwe. 
Amen. 


C. C. 
Petersburg. 





REMEMBRANCE. 


“ Flinging the dew of the morning back, 
Over each image and earthly track.” 


Clouds athwart the stars are straying, 
Moaning winds disturb the night, 
Leaves unto the earth are falling, 
Touched with blight. 


Autumn’s evening shuts around me, 
Gay companions—here are none; 
Silent thoughts and visions give me 
Life that’s gone. 


Minutes seen and snatched forever— 
Told in beauty! told in mirth' 
How they flitted bright and noiseless 
O’er the earth! 


How my heart untouch’d of trials, 
Bathed in sunshine, daily lay, 
Reckless all of care or conflict 

Far away. 


Joyous hours! I glow to meet you, 
Even in fitful, changeful dreams ! 
Pierce the shadow of my slumbers, 
Vanish’d gleams! 


Float ye o’er the faded garlands, 
On my brow that used to be; 
Sun the paths my feet have trodden, 
Blithe and free! 


Gem the skies my glance hath pondered, 

Oft at midnight’s thrilling tide; 

Where the breath of waking summer 
Only sigh’d. 


Where my spirit so was reaping 
Gentle gifts from altars high, 
I could wish, amidst their fulness, 
Ne’er to die. 


Happier days than e’er can meet me, 
To the mystic land are flown, 
Days of blossom! days of blessing! 
Past and gone. 


Lo! the future, Winter sealeth, 

Garb’d in sternness, storm and night! 
Birds and flowers along the pathway ; 
Ta’en to flight. 





Lessons from the present flowing— 
Yield but dull, unwelcome lore, 
All unlike the spreading pages 
Traced of yore! 


Let me then, the past embracing, 
On her breast my vigils keep, 
Till, amidst her murmuring music, 
Lull’d to sleep, 


Voices of the lost beside me, 

Faces of the loved shall be! 

I shall quaff at older fountains, 
Plenteously! 


Joyous hours! I smile to greet you, 
Even in fitful, changeful dreams, 
Pierce the shadow of my slumbers, 
Vanish’d gleams. 


C. R. J. 
Richmond, 





THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CONCLUDED. 
CHAPTER LI. 


“ But alas! that we should go,” 

—Sang the farewell voices then— 
“From the homesteads warm and low, 
By the brook and in the glen.”"—Hemane. 


Sadder and more sober thoughts succeeded 
the tumult of pleasurable emotions which had 
filled Arthur’s heart, as Mrs. Selden and himself 
approached Cedar Creek estate, and he began 
to realize how painful was the task before him ; 
but he gave no expression of his own feelings to 
his mother, as he knew how much more poig- 
nantly she felt on this occasion. The tie of af- 
fection which often subsists between master and 
slave is not all understood but in places where 
the institution of slavery exists in its mildest form; 
instances of the strength of this feeling, which 
are familiar to the observation of all who have 
lived in those countries, would excite a smile of 
derision and unbelief from almost all who make 
the slightest pretension to religion, philanthropy, 
or even common morality, whose lot providence 
has cast in regions where no such institution ex- 
ists. How natural, how cheap, how comforta- 
ble, how exalting, in such cases, is the full enjoy- 
ment of virtuous indignation and unmitigated 
censure towards our brethren who are differently 
situated, raising ourselves just in proportion as it 
lowersothers. Yet “facts are strange, stranger 
than fiction,” and those who will come to the 
Southern States, allowing their eyes to see and 
their ears to hear, will find “there are more 
things in heaven and earth, than are dreamt of 
in their philosophy.” 

The Seldens were not only humane to their 
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slaves, but they felt the moral responsibility of 
holding the destinies of their fellow creatures in 
their hands, and had sought to promote not only 
their physical well being, but their moral im- 
provement, and though their best efforts in many 
cases were attended with very imperfect success, 
yet on the whole they reigned over a happy and 
improving community, exercising a sort of patri- 
archal sway, in which the legislative, judicial, ex- 
ecutive, and paternal functions were curiously 
combined, and whose practical results would have 
confounded all theoretical calculations. 

As Mrs. Selden approached the cabins, which 
were situated near each other on an elevated 
ridge of oak and hickory wood, a spot selected 
for the healthiness of its situation, she looked 
with deep regret at the humble, but happy little 
homesteads around her; she marked the blue 
smoke rising from every chimney, and the cheer- 
ful signs of human habitation around every door, 
and thought with pain of the time when the fire 
should be quenched on every hearth, and the 
inmates of these houses should be dwellers in 
strange places. 

There was already a stir perceptible amongst 
the people who had discovered Mrs. Selden’s ar- 
rival; the mothers of families were brushing the 
floors of their cabins and their yards, the chil- 
dren combing their heads and washing their faces, 
all striving to make every thing around them look 
as clean and neat as they could, sure that they 
should receive from their mistress some words of 
reproof, exhortation, or encouragement, accord- 
ing to the state in which she found them. 

But Mrs. Selden was in no mood now to re- 
prove delinquencies, and her countenance wore 
such an unusual expression of seriousness, that old 
Hannah, who was always the first to meet and 
welcome her, saw at once with that ready in- 
stinct which is a characteristic of the race, that 
something had gone wrong with her mistress. 

*“ How co you do, Hannah,” said Mrs. Selden, 
kindly, holding out her hand to the old servant, 
who was looking anxiously in her face; “ how is 
your rheumatism ?” 

“Better, thank God, madam; them nice flan- 
nel jackets Miss Margaret seut me, did me a 
power of good. How is master, and the young 
ladies, and Mas Charles, when you heard from 
him 7” 

‘* All very well, thank you, Hannah. We will 
go first to your cabin, I wish to have some talk 
with you, and will sit there awhile.” 

Hannah hastened to open the door of her cabin 
for the reception of her mistress; she dusted down 
a large flag-bottomed chair, and placed it in the 
most comfortable position by the fire, then glanced 
ata new yarn counterpane, dyed with madder, 





she saw the carriage approaching, hoping it 
would excite Mrs. Selden’s admiration. 

Mrs. Selden’s eye followed the direction of old 
Hannah's, and she would not deny her the grati- 
fication of the compliment which she saw she 
expected. ‘ What a nice, new counterpane you 
have there, Hannah—it does credit to your spin- 
ning and dyeing; and your water pail looks so 
clean, and your shelf of crockery so nice, it is a 
pleasure to look at them. It does my heart good 
to see every thing look so comfortable around 
you.” 

Hannah saw that Mrs. Selden looked sad and 
thoughtful as she said these words, which con- 
firmed her in thinking that some trouble was im- 
pending, and her own face reflected the uneasi- 
ness expressed in the countenance of her mis- 
tress. Rumors had got abroad amongst the ne- 
groes, that there was a talk of selling the Cedar 
Creek estate, because Mr. Selden had a great 
debt to pay for somebody, and this had given rise 
to some uneasy surmises as to what would be- 
come of the negroes in this case, but as they are 
a race who almost literally “‘ take no thought for 
the morrow,” the apprehensions to which these 
rumors had given rise died away, as no signs of 
immediate change about to take place were 
visible. 

Hannah was an old and privileged servant— 
she had been Mrs. Selden’s maid before her mar- 
riage, had nursed her eldest child, and from her 
fidelity and attachment had always been treated 
in the family rather as a friend than a servant. 
The report that Mr. Selden would be obliged to 
sell this tract of land, now rushed upon Han- 
nah’s mind, and she said in rather a sorrowful 
tone—“* Few servants have such chances for 
themselves as we has, madam; I often tells them 
all, if they a’nt comfortable, it’s their own fault.” 

“ Your master and I have indeed wished to 
make you all happy and comfortable, and tried 
to do so.” 

‘‘God knows you both has,” exclaimed Han- 
nah feelingly, while she looked sadly and inqui- 
ringly into Mrs. Selden’s face. 

“You have probably heard, Hannah,” said 
Mrs. Selden, clearing her throat to give steadi- 
ness to her voice, “that your master has a large 
debt to pay for Mr. Williams’ estate, and he has 
no means of doing so but by selling this tract of 
land.” 

Old Hannah clasped her hands and rocked her- 
self violently to and fro, exclaiming, ** Lord have 
massy upon us, I never thought to see itcome to 
this. I never thought to see master part with such 
a fine plantation as this, and one that has been in 
the family so long, and all to go to pay another 
man’s debts, one as wa’nt the least bit of kin to 


which she had hastily thrown on the bed when'him n’other. Dear me, dear me, what a pity ! 
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And the servants, missis, what will become of 
them ?” 

‘Your master preferred selling his land, much 
as he values it, to parting with his servants, but 
as the Sherwood estate cannot support you all, 
he will be obliged to send some of them to settle 
land he has in the west of Virginia; he will do 
every thing in his power to avoid separating fami- 
lies; Arthur, too, will go with the servants and 
remain the first year, and Mr. Thomas Selden, 
whom you have seen, Hannah, and who is an 
excellent man, and a cousin too of your master’s, 
will settle upon the land, and I am sure he will 
be kind and good to the servants. I have heard 
too that Mrs. Thomas Selden is a very good wo- 
man, and I hope she will supply my place to 
them all. The old servants will remain unless 
they wish to go, and those who have wives and 
children on other plantations, can remain if they 
ean find places they like in the neighborhood.” 

Old Hannah drew a deep sigh, as she said— 
“ Ah, missis, you and master will do the best you 
ean for us, I know, and it’s a mon’sous good thing 
that Mr. Thomas Selden is gwine to live out 
there; they’d all rather be under one of the family 
than any one else, being as how they know the 
ways of the family, and I has a nephew myself 
as lived with Mr. Thomas Selden two or three 
years, and he said him and his wife were both 
mighty good people, and that Miss Kitty, as he 
called Mrs. Selden, nursed him when he had a 
bad fever, that she saw to every thing herself, 
and brought him his physic, and tea, and all such 
things as was proper for a sick person to have 
with her own hands; but for all that, missis, I 
don’t say she could take your place with the ser- 
vants, for I don’t b’lieve nobody could do that, 
and as to being sold out of the family, I had 
rather one of my children should go to the back- 
woods than that should happen.” 

«It has distressed us all very much, Hannah, 
the idea of sending the servants away, but we 
have no choice in this matter—this is the best 
thing we can do, and I believe the young ones 
will soon get reconciled to the change, as you 
see young people constantly do who are obliged 
to leave their homes; but it grieves me to think 
of seeing them as much disturbed as I know they 
will be at first, and the thought that they will be 
out of nly reach—that it will no longer be in my 
power to do any thing for them, distresses me.” 

Mrs. Selden’s eyes were filled with tears as 
she said these words, and her voice and manner 
showed how deeply she was moved. None, 
whose vision has been opened to a sense of their 
moral and religious responsibilities, can regard the 
dissolution of any connexion, which has placed 
the destinies of others greatly within their con- 


compunetion, for who can say, on such occa- 
sions that no duties have been left unfulfilled, or 
most imperfectly performed. when the moment 
arives that there can never again be an opportu- 
nity for their exercise. Yet most personsin Mrs. 
Selden’s situation would Have looked back on 
their own conduct, not only with approbation, 
but self-complacency. for her’s had been a per- 
formance not only of general, but of individual 
duty, towards her servants. There was not one 
of them past the age of infancy who might not 
recall instances of care for their comfort. of her 
consideration for their feelings, of her efforts to 
impart to them religious instruction. Meritori- 
ous as these outward acts were, they were easy 
in comparison with those inward trials of tem- 
per, patience, forbearance, perseverance under 
discouragements, which all have experienced 
who have sought faithfully to do their duty in 
governing any community, especially one of ne- 
groes. Yet Mrs. Selden was much more hum- 
bled now at the recollection of her omissions, 
than elated by the remembrance not only of her 
good deeds, but of her triumphs in that silent 
warfare within, known only to herself and her 
Creator. 

It was Mrs. Selden’s custom, whenever she 
visited the farm, to go around to each cabin, to 
drop a word of encouragement or reproof, which- 
ever she thought most needed, and usually to 
read and explain some portion of the Scripture 
to the negroes. As she paid her accustomed 
visits on this day, she observed with a mingled 
feeling of pain and pleasure, the gradual advance 
of comfort and neatness among the servants, and 
was much touched at their obvious desire to gain 
a smile from her or a word of praise. 

Even Kate, one of the most incorrigible amongst 
the women, had her floor neatly swept up, her 
water pail freshly scoured, her children’s faces 
washed until they shone, and their heads combed 
until each particular hair stood on end. These 
last operations had evidently been just performed, 
and Kate stood with a grin of delight at her cabin 
door, waiting to receive her mistress. 

Various little offerings were brought by the ne- 
groes, with so much apparent good will, that it 
would have beea impossible to refuse them—one 
offered a mug of persimmon beer, which she said 
was very nice, and that she had been saving it 
until missis came, as she heard her say once 
she liked persimmon beer very much; another 
brought some new laid eggs to beg that she would 
carry them to Miss Margaret, whiie the children 
presented offerings of apples, sweet potatoes and 
walnuts. They all soon perceived, however, 
that their mistress looked sorrowful, and their 





trol and influence, without a pang of regret and 


manner underwent an immediate change in con- 
sequence. Negroes have a quickness of percep- 
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tion, of changes of feeling and of character, 
which would be incredible to those who are not 
acquainted with their characteristic peculiarities. 

Mrs. Selden talked with each of the women, 
in the manner she thought most likely to console 
her for the impending change in her situation, 
and when Arthur, who had been walking in the 
fields where the men were at work, returned, he 
found his mother looking pale and overcome, 
and the traces of tears visible on her face. 

He offered her his arm, saying, ‘* Mother, you 
look perfectly exhausted—we had better go home 
now.” 

The servants followed them silently in groups 
to the carriage, as if they wished to see their mis- 
tress as long as possible, for they had perhaps 
never felt her full value so much as at this min- 
ute, and as she bowed her head to them, for her 
heart was too full to speak, more than one sob 
was heard from the women, and several voices 
exclaimed, “God bless you missis: good b’ye 
Mas Arthur.” 

Arthur strove to cheer his mother’s spirits as 
they returned home, and she tried to seem cheer- 
ed, but the effort was unsuccessful, and as if by 
mutual consent they at length remained silent, 
each absorbed in thought, until they arrived at 
Sherwood. 

On their arrival at home, Arthur found a letter 
from Louis Davenport, addressed to himself, lying 
on the mantel-piece ; Margaret said their neigh- 
bor, Mr. Gibson, had sent it over by a servant. 
Louis had been absent for some time from the 
neighborhood: he had been summoned away 

just before the news of Mr. Williams’ death had 
arrived at Sherwood, to the sick bed of an old 
bachelor uncle, who lived at a distance of more 
than sixty miles from Davenport Lodge. He 
had been detained there by the continual suffer- 
ings and helplessness of his uncle, Mr. John Dav- 
enport, who was in a state of forlornness and 
desolation, which would have made it impossible 
for a man such as Louis Davenport to leave him. 

‘Let us see what Louis says for himself,” 
said Arthur, opening the letter. ‘ Poor fellow, I 
am glad to see by this token that he is still in the 
land of the living.”” The letter was as follows: 

Dear Arthur,—Knowing that you have some 
tenderness of heart, I should be afraid of exci- 
ting your compassion too painfully, were I to give 
you an exact description of the life I have been 
leading in this horrible place for two or three 
months past. Yet I have more than half a mind 
to give you a history of my uncle’s illness and 
symptoms, and a journal for one day, which 
would serve to give you an idea of all the rest, 
but I know you would skip it, arid all my trouble 
would be thrown away. Suffice it to say then. 
that he is now exhibiting decided symptoms of 





convalescence, and when he recovers sufficiently 
to enable me to leave him with a quiet conscience, 
and an easy heart, (for, poor old gentleman, he 
was very kind to me when I was a boy, and I 
have always had an affection for him,) I shall 
leave Jacob with him, until he quite recovers his 
strength, and turn my longing steps homewards. 

One of my greatest trials during my stay here 
has been the impossibility of hearing from home 
and from Sherwood. Robinson Crusoe might 
as soon have expected to receive letters on his 
island as 1 can here, for we are indeed ‘out of 
humanity’s reach ;’ we have no post-office nearer 
than thirty miles. I was just about to hire a 
messenger to send down and get some news from 
you, when Mr. Gibson, our old neighbor, you 
know, arrived on a visit to our next neighbor. 
He rode over to see my uncle, with whom he 
was formerly acquainted, and from him] learned 
all about poor Williams’ sudden death, your fa- 
ther’s liabilities, and his determination to sell the 
Cedar Creek estate to discharge them. I was 
foolish enough to feel vexed at hearing Gibson 
talk of purchasing it, and I write now to beg that 
your father will allow me to loan him a sum of 
money, with which he knows I had intended pur- 
chasing land, and pay off this security debt, and 
keep Cedar Creek himself. Try youreloquence, 
dear Arthur, to persuade him to do so; I hope I 
need not assure any of you how much it would 
gratify me if he would accept this proposal. 
Should you fail in persuading*him, beg Mrs. Sel- 
den to use her influence, and if this too should 
prove unavailing, then ask him not to sell the 
land until my return, which will be in the course 
of aweek. I am determined Gibson shall not 
have it if J can prevent it, and I think your fa- 
ther had rather see it in my possession than in 
his, and I had rather own it myself, than to see 
it belong to any one one but your own family. 

I hope you are all well. Gibson could tell me 
nothing about you all, though he had just been 
at Sherwood. He said he thought he had heard 
something about one of the young ladies being 
sick, but did not know which one it was; he sup- 
posed, however, there could not be much the 
matter, as he saw Mrs. Selden, and she looked 
as cheerful as usual; his soul is no bigger thana 
midge’s wing. I do not believe he has athought 
in the world but of adding acre to acre. 

My best love and kindest remembrances to all 
who think them worthy of their acceptance. I 
hear my uncle calling me to read to him: by- 
the-bye, the library consists of the Wonderful 
Magazine, a volume of farces, the Universal His- 
tory, and some works on farming, which we 
read alternately, as the gay or grave mood pre- 
dominates. Most truly yours, 

L. DavenPorT. 
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Arthur read this epistle aloud, and when he 
had finished it, exclaimed, ** Talk aboutromance 
and sensibility and all that sort of stuff, commend 
me for real feeling to those who act most and 
talk least; now here is Louis Davenport with 
more true, delicate and tender feeling, than all 
the Mortimers, Orlandos and Ferdinands that 
could be found in the most approved novels, 
and all their admirers and imitators together, 
and yet because he never talks about it, and 
does every thing in such a quiet and manly way, 
his best friends take his kindness as a matter 
of course, and have no idea of the extent of 
his disinterestedness and self-devotion. Here he 
has been staying, for weeks and months, nursing 
a forlorn, whimsical, peevish old bachelor, and I 
heard him congratulate himself before he set out 
on the expedition, on his uncle’s being head over 
ears in debt, so that he could not suspect him of 
any interested motive in his attentions, when I 
know he would give his eyes to be amongst us 
again. Now, nothing could gratify him so much 
as for my father to use his money—he would 
really consider it as a favor. Then,” he added, 


with a smile, “how much he is moved to hear 


that one of the ladies is, or has been, sick, he is 
ready to wring poor old Gibson's neck off for 
not knowing which of them.” 

“ Hoping no doubt it was poor me,” said Mary, 
laughing. 

“Quite probable, for I never could decide 
which Louis liked best, Margaret or my mother.” 

Arthur smiled, and cast a sidelong glance at 
Virginia as he said these words, but she blushed 
so much more deeply than usual at any allusion 
to Louis’ devotion, that he drew a favorable au- 
gury from the circumstance, and wisely forbore 
farther raillery. He saw that Virginia was touch- 
ed by the letter, though she was the only person 
in the room who did not respond warmly to the 
eulogium he had pronounced upon Louis. 


CHAPTER LIl. 


Friends, so near my bosom ever, 

Ye have rendered moments dear; 

But alas! when forc’d to sever, 

Then the stroke, O how severe.—Burns. 


Louis Davenport arrived soon after his letter, 
and urged his own generous request with an ear- 
nestness that it was difficult to resist, but Mr. 
Selden adhered to the resolution he had first 
formed of struggling through his difficulties un- 
aided by any of his friends, as it regarded pecu- 
niary obligation, and he assured Louis that he 
should be quite satisfied to see the Cedar Creek 
estate in his hands, and hoped to ride over it 
again many a time with him, and advise him as 





to the best manner of improving it. This assu- 
rance was made with a warmth and sincerity, 
that could not fail to be gratifying to Louis, and 
with this he must perforce be content, for on the 
other point Mr. Selden remained inflexible. 

Every day seemed more precious vow as it 
wore away, for all the inmates of Sherwood 
dreaded the setting in of spring, which was the 
time fixed for the departure of thecolony. Du- 
ring this period, Charles’ visits were very fre- 
quent, and they contributed much to sustain the 
spirits of the family. ‘Though most persons who 
call themselves Christians profess to believe that 
‘all is for the best,” yet few have an earnest 
practical belief of this great truth, as their con- 
versation and conduct evince in any time of pe- 
culiar trial, and it is wonderful how trust is 
strengthened, and hope animated by intercourse 
with those who really possess this active sort of 
faith. Some one has said, that if we persevere 
for along time in repeating a falsehood, we, not 
only learn to believe it ourselves, but to persuade 
some others to believe it also, this is doubtless 
in some measure true, and then to how much 
greater a degree may we strengthen conviction 
both in ourselves and others, by steadily recog- 
nising both in word and action, our belief in any 
particular truth. The speculative difficulty of 
reconciling a belief in this great doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, with that of the necessity for the utmost 
exertion of our power and energies for good, is 
practically solved by those who are convinced of 
the truth of the saying ‘that man proposes and 
God disposes,” that it is for us to act, to strive, to 
plan, as if the course of events depended upon 
ourselves, to trust, to hope, to wait, as if they 
were entirely in the band of God. 

Mr. Thomas Selden arrived to concert with 
Arthur the final arrangements for their departure, 
and the bustle of preparation was some relief to 
all parties. All Arthur’s probable and improba- 
ble wants were provided for, as far as practica- 
ble, and he laughingly declared, that if he did 
not set out at ouce, twenty wagons would not be 
sufficient to carry out all the comforts bis mother 
and Margaret had provided for him, or all the 
tokens of remembrance Virginia would present 
him with; he said he could already count up at 
least fifty keepsakes from her, while Mary had 
not even given him alock of herhair. Mary de- 
clared according to all rules of romance he ought 
to have asked for it long ago, and Virginia se- 
lected a glossy tress, which she promised to braid 
herself, while Margaret cutting off a dark brown 
curl from Arthur’s head, offered it to Mary in ex- 
change. Mary received it with a smile and a 
blush. Matters were becoming too serious for 
jesting now, though both Arthur and Mary were 





careful to avoid, as much as possible, everything 
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that might weaken their own hearts, or each 
others; indeed, they were less melancholy and 
sentimental, than could possibly have been ex- 
pected from lovers of their age, so truly and 
fondly attached to each other. 

The dreaded day at length dawned bright and 


clear, and there was not an eye in Sherwood that | 


did notsee its earliest beam. The servants were 
all up and stirring by light, and were already fill- 
ing the lawn in groups, those who were to go, 
and those who were to remain talking together, 
many of them for the last time. 
people love excitement of every kind more than 
negroes do, and in any sifiation calculated to 
excite either joy or sorrow, they delight in in- 
creasing the prevailing feeling as much as possi- 
ble both in themselves and others. 

Mrs. Selden and her daughters were soon 
amongst the servants, distributing farewell gifts, 
exchanging with them expressions of kindness 
and good will, with tearful eyes and faltering 
voices. Many kind remembrances crowded upon 
every heart in this parting hour, and there was 
scarcely a dry eye in the, crowd. 

Mr. Selden, Charles and Reginald were also 
engaged in talking with the men, distributing 
money, tobacco, and various little gifts amongst 
them, while Arthur and Mary stood in the recess 
of one of the windows, their hands fast locked 
together, assuring each other that a year would 
soon pass away, and their present sorrow would 
seem like a dream, and burying in their hearts 
their sad misgivings as to whether fate had in- 
deed reserved another meeting on earth for 
them, and their gloom at the prospect of a year, 
during which they could scarcely hope for any 
opportunity of communication. They agreed to 
keep a journal for each other, they exchanged 
rings, and made resolutions of improvement, but 
not one vow of constancy did they utter, for not 
a doubt disturbed either of their minds on that 
subject. 

Louis Davenport arrived to breakfast, as he 
intended accompanying the travellers fora day’s 
journey, and all went through the form of break- 
fasting, though it was scarcely more than a form. 

After breakfast was over, Charles proposed 
assembling the family and servants together that 
they might once more unite in prayer ; this pro- 
posal was grateful to all, and once more they all 
knelt and worshipped together. Sobs were heard 
from every part of the room, yet all felt soothed 
and tranquilized by the influence of heartfelt 
prayer suited to their situation and necessities, 
offered up at such a moment. 

When the last farewell had been said, and they 
all turned to go, the negroes moved by a simul- 
taneous impulse, raised a parting hymn, and 
those who were left behind, stood as if transfixed, 


listening to their wild and melancholy tones, until 
they died away in the distance. 

How many familiar faces were gone and for- 
ever? And Arthur, the light, the joy of the 
house, what a dreary void would his absence oc- 
casion, what a sad change would the life he was 
about to enter on be to him! 

Charles and Reginald accompanied Arthur 
many miles of the way, but Mr. Selden declined 
doing so, unwilling to submit his fortitude to any 
‘farther trial. As the last trace of the travellers 


} 





No class of disappeared, he was turning to take a solitary 


| walk, when he caught Will Howard's eyes fixed 
upon him with such a wistful and sorrowful ex- 
pression, that he held out his hand to him saying, 
**Come, my son, I should like to have you with 
me.” 

Will was by Mr. Selden’s side in a minute, his 

hand fast clasped in his kind patron’s, and he 
| walked thus for some time without uttering a 
| word, until encouraged to do so, by Mr. Selden’s 
‘addressing some remark tohim. This child was 
| twining himself around Mr. Selden’s heart, in a 
manner which seemed to him inexplicable. 

Mrs. Selden and the girls after some time, met 
together in her chamber, afraid of solitude, afraid 
of the deserted parlor, and almost afraid of see- 
ing the recent traces of Arthur’s presence, but 
there was a pleasure in setting together in silence, 
knowing they were thinking and feeling, if not 
talking together. 





CHAPTER LIII. 


Their love had the freshness of youth, but prudence and 
forethought were not wanting; the resolution which they 
had taken, brought with it peace of mind, and no misgiv- 
ing was felt in either heart, when they prayed for a bless- 
ing on their purpose. In reality it had already brought a 
blessing with it; and this they felt; for love, when it de- 
serves that name, produces in us what may be called a 
regeneration of its own—a second birth—dimly, but yet in 
some degree resembling that which is effected by divine 
love when its redeeming work is accomplished in the 
soul.——Southey. 


And how had the winter passed off with Edith? 
The very depths of her soul had been stirred, 
and the earthly prop on which she had leaned 
had been removed, but her soul had risen _puri- 
fied and exalted from the abyss of affliction. 
There were times when an inexpressible sense 
of loneliness, a bitter feeling of bereavement 
would come over her, but at such hours when 
faith was weak, and hope was low, she looked 
around on the great field “ white for harvest,” 
whose boundaries are continually enlarging, to 
those who are willing to go forth in it as a labo- 
rer, aud found relief in doing good. It is agreat 


law of our being, as beneficent as wise, that ac- 
tion should strengthen faith. 
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It was not Edith’s wont to seek consolation or 
sympathy, she seldom alluded to her own sor- 
rows or trials, and bore them with a noble, 
though no longer a proud, self-reliance, yet, 
though she lived in almost a solitary world of 
thought and feeling, no one felt higher pleasure 
than herself in communion with such natures as 
were congenial to her own, no one was capable 
of reposing more unreserved and unlimited con- 
fidence in those whom she loved, and perceived 
to be capable of entering into her feelings. 

Edith had now no friend but Mrs. Mason, 
whose attachment for her continually increased, 
with whom she could hold intimate intercourse, 
but even with her, there was a large class of 
thoughts and feelings to which she never gave 
utterance, it was only in conversing with Charles 
Selden that they were drawn out unconsciously, 
involuntarily. No hand but his could strike the 
chords of her soul, which discoursed the sweet- 
est music, and she was often surprised herself in 
recalling her conversations with Charles, to re- 
member how sentiments which she had cherished 
in secret as too visionary or too exalted for sym- 
pathy, and thoughts which she had hidden in her 
heart, had flowed forth almost spontaneously. 
Though it was true that their views and opinions 
differed on many subjects, these differences only 
heightened the interest with which they con- 
versed upon them. 

Meanwhile Charles found his interest in Edith 
daily increase, and he was too much accustomed 
to self examination to be long in discovering that 
his pleasure in her society would prove a dan- 
gerous one to his peace, if no reciprocal feeling 
had been awakened in Edith’s heart. He was 
sure that she felt a high regard and esteem for 
him, for he knew that the confidence with which 
she treated him, was a sure indication of such 
sentiments from a character such as hers; he 
had indeed sometimes thought that she felt for 
him a still tenderer sentiment, but the evidences 
of this were so slight, transient, and easily at- 
tributable to other causes, that they produced 
nothing amounting to belief in his mind, nor 
would he have wished Edith to depart from the 
dignity and becoming reserve of her sex and 
character, that his doubts might be removed. 
As soon as he was fully aware of the state of his 
own affections, and a doubt had been awakened 
in his mind, as to whether Edith might not en- 
tertain similar feelings towards himself, actuated 
by the same pure, single-hearted, and generous 
motives which influenced his whole course of 
conduct, he resolved to make an avowal of his 
love. 

It may appear strange to many to call that a 
generous motive which impelled a young man of 


pectations, to declare his love to one so richly en- 
dowed with the gifts of nature and fortune as 
Edith Fitzgerald. There is one sort of disinte- 
restedness, it is true, which would shrink from 
seeking such an alliance, under such cireumstan- 
ces, but in this, there is either an alloy of cow- 
ardice, in fearing to brave the misconstruction of 
the world, or of distrust in the generosity of the 
loved one. But there is a higher, purer, nobler 
sort of generosity, rising above such considera- 
tions, which we seldom meet with but in those 
who have been accustomed from infancy not only 
to hear generous sentimeuts habitually expressed, 
but to see them acted upon daily, naturally, and 
almost unconsciously. In such a school as this 
Charles Selden had been taught from his infan- 
cy, for Mr. and Mrs. Selden were eminently 
generous both in thought and action, and it was 
vot in his nature to suppose one whom he loved 
so truly, and esteemed so highly as he did Edith, 
capable of the meanness of suspecting him of 
mercenary motives, after so long and intimate 
an acquaintance. He knew that it would be 
impossible were their circumstances reversed, 
that he could have attributed Edith’s acceptance 
of his addresses to any such motive, and he cer- 
tainly did not estimate her generosity less highly 
than he did his own. Should such a state of 
mind appear incredible to any in our money- 
loving age, let him assist his imagination by the 
thought that the Seldens of Sherwood lived more 
than fifty years ago. 

Charles Selden knew mankind too well not to 
be fully aware that a step such as he meditated, 
would be misinterpreted and censured by many, 
and he regretted this circumstance, because he 
greatly valued his influence over the minds of 
men, as a means of promoting their spiritual 
welfare, but he had too much moral courage and 
wisdom to be deterred by such a motive, in a 
matter which so much concerned his own hap- 
piness, and it might be, that of another unspeak- 
ably dear. He knew too, that however the bal- 
ance of public opinion may waver for a time, 
from temporary causes, it will at last find its just 
equilibrium, except in some extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and that a consistent course of con- 
duct steadily pursued by any individual, must 
necessarily be understood at last, by any com- 
munity of which he is a member. 

Had Charles been a hero of romance, instead 
of a mere mortal, his doubts as to the state of 
Edith’s affections would have been speedily re- 
moved, but as it was, no horse would run away 
with him, no boat would upset him, no rouffian 
would agsail him, to elicit from Edith some such 
sudden and uncontrollable exhibition of emotion, 
as should betray her love to all spectators, and 





moderate fortunes, and still more moderate ex- 


Vor. XVII—46 


almost compel an avowal of his own. And 
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Edith seemed born to an equally common-plac 


e|which they would not have exchanged for any 


destiny, for no fiery steed would rush to the brink | spot uponearth, and which they still call home, par 
of a precipice with her, that Charles might ar- |ercellence, though most of them have now homes 


rest it; no wild bull attack, that he might de-|of their own. 


But before we indulge ourselves 


feud her ; no fire wrap her dwelling in flames that | with a parting look at our old friends, we must 


he might bear her safely through them, at the 
imminent risk of his own life ; so that he was left 
to act from the light of his own observation, and 


the dictates of his own heart. 


He soon found the opportunity he sought of 


take a retrospective glance to discover what 
time’s doings have been since last we met, and to 
see the fortunes of the various personages, whose 
destinies were in any degree interwoven with 
those of the Seldens, reflected in the magic mir- 


declaring his sentiments to Edith, and was re-|ror of the Past. 


warded by a frank. yet dignified avowal from 
her that his love was returned. Long and ear- 
nestly did they converse, while time flew by un- 
heeded, not only on tender and pleasing, but on 
high and grave themes; they saw life before them 
with its trials and conflicts, its joys and sorrows, 
as a great battle-field, in which prizes for eter- 
nity were to be won, victories were to be gained, 
trials were to be borne, but there was strength 


Augustus Vernon, once so fondly loved by the 
fair and gentle Virginia, (could she see him now, 
she would blush more deeply than she has ever 
done before, at the remembrance of her own 
folly!) had passed through many stages of vice 
and degradation, and had now sunk into the con- 
tempt and neglect which he had long merited. 
First, his beauty, bis chief glory and happiness, 
underwent a sort of mysterious transformation, 


and sweetness in the thought, that their path|which neither himself nor his observers could 
through life would be the same, whether it led | comprehend, or trace to any satisfactory cause ; 
through pleasant places, or up steep and rugged | his form, his features, his complexion were the 


ascents. 


same, but his spiritual deformity was beginning 


During their long conversation not one thought | to manifest itself by indescribable, but unmistake- 
of the inequality of their fortunes occurred to|ble indications, in the whole expression of his 
Edith, but when Charles spoke to her of his own | face—expression, that mysterious charm, which 


family, told her how much he had talked of he 
to his mother, described the various character 
of the individuals of bis family, and said he wa 


rjis to the face what the soul is to the body. He 
s | tried new lotions and cosmetics, changed his tai- 
s|lor, studied the becoming more closely, but in 


sure they would all Jove her tenderly, she felt | vain—he no longer beheld his own image in the 


painfully that she had no such treasures of affec 
tion and domestic happiness to ofer him in re 


mirror, with the delight which it had once given 
-| him, and the praises of his personal attractions, 


turn. She had no very dear friend but Gerald,| which were once so common, that they were 
and he would love Charles for Margaret's sake, | considered the mere repetition of an acknowl- 
without any additional tie. How poor she felt |edged fact, had now become so much less fre- 


in comparison with him! 


CHAPTER LIV. 


But sure to foreign climes we need not range, 

Nor search the ancient records of our race, 

To learn the dire effects of time and change, 

Which in ourselves, alas! we daily trace. 

Yet at the darkened eye, the wither’d face, 

Or hoary hair, I never will repine ; 

But spare, O Time, whate’er of mental grace, 

Of candor, love, or sympathy divine, 

Whate’er of fancy’s ray, or friendship’s flame is mine 
Beattie. 


quent that he treasured them up in his memory. 
Other, and brighter stars rose upon the horizon 
of fashion, and his mortification and rage at be- 
ing eclipsed in his own line kept him in a state 
of constant irritation and unhappiness. 

Augustus soon had, however, other and more 
rational causes for misery than the loss of admi- 
ration. His father died about two years after 
his marriage with Miss Gates, aud Augustus re- 
joiced in the idea that he should have large and 
independent resources, of which he had often 
felt the want painfully. But when the state of 
Mr. Vernon's affairs was investigated, it was dis- 
covered to the dismay of his family, that after 


Four years of the discipline of life had been|the debts were paid, there would be scarcely 
passed through ere we see the Seldens again,|enough left to supply Mrs. Vernon and her 
yet not one was missing of their number,—what| daughters with the most ordinary comforts of 
family may uot think with trembling gratitude, | life. Soon after this event, Mrs. Augustus Ver- 
after the recurrence of such a period, that not, non, exasperated by the extravagance, and dis- 
one loved voice has been silenced in death, not} gusted by the selfishness and heartlessness of 
one fond heart has forever ceased its throbbings. | her husband, resolved on separation, but con- 
Again all the members of the family are assem-| sented on condition that he would renounce all 


bled around the fire side at Sherwood, a place 





right to their little daughter, to allow him a mod- 
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erate annuity from the remnant of her fortune, 
which was now exclusively her own. Augustus 


from the first dawn of recollection, associations 
with the fairy days of childhood, the bright ones 


gave up his daughter without a pang, but it was |of early youth—all these feelings had become so 


bitter to live on the bounty of a proud woman, 
grudgingly bestowed, worse still to be obliged to 
deny himself the elegancies of life, no longer to 
shine in the world of wealth and fashion, “ the 
observed of all observers.” Augustus studied to 
procure from the pittance allowed him by his 
wife, the greatest possible amount of self-indul- 
gence, and he sought in circles lower than those 
in which he had been accustomed to move, to 


gradually and insensibly blended with a still ten- 
derer sentiment, in the heart of Virginia for 
Louis, that she could not herself have told when 
she began to love him. 

And even after this change had taken place in 
Virginia’s feelings, Louis had hoped, and feared, 
and doubted ; he perceived that her manner was 
no longer the same, but his feelings were so 
deeply interested, that he could not trust his own 


obtain that admiration without which life was judgment, he feared the change proceeded from 


intolerable. But nothing could reconcile him to 
the loss of fortune and fashion, his days were 
passed in ennui, his nights in disgust, in bitter re- 
collections of the past, and gloomy aunticipations 
of the future. His aim and object in life was 
gone, he cursed his fortune, his wife, his father’s 
extravagance, which had left him thus unpro- 
vided ; he cursed everything, in short. but himself. 

It would have been gall and wormwood to the 
already embittered spirit of Augustus, could the 
far-famed magic glass of the Arabian Tales have 
been presented to his eyes, and he could have 
beheld Virginia, whom he always remembered 
as the most perfect specimen of female beauty 
he had ever seen, and of whom he had never 
thought without a degree of rage and mortifica- 
tion, only to be alleviated by the belief that she 
had acted under the influence of her friends in 
rejecting him. It had afforded him some conso- 
lation to picture her to himself, pale, sad,—her 
peace irrevocably gone, the fatal seeds of con- 
sumption perhaps already hurrying her to an 
early grave. Could he indeed have seen Vir- 
ginia, he would have beheld her lovelier than 
ever; a deeper rose tint glowed upon her cheek, 
the beautiful proportions of her graceful form 
were more fully and perfectly developed. A se- 
rener light shone in those celestial blue eyes, 
“‘which seemed to love whate’er they looked 
upon,” and her countenance was richer in ex- 
pression, for in the last few years the powers of 
her mind had been coutinually cultivated, while 
the best feelings of ber heart had been constantly 
exercised. 

Such a sight as this would have been a pang 
sufficiently severe to Augustus, but it would have 
been light to the pain of seeing Louis Davenport 
approach Virginia, with a look of happiness, of 
confiding affection, which at once declared him an 
accepted lover. And how kindly, how sweetly 
Virginia looks at him, though her color scarcely 
rises, as he seats himself beside her, and no marks 
of agitation or discomposure, such as were 
always visible in her manner in the presence of 
Augustus, are apparent. Perfect confidence, 


gratitude, rather than love, and went on hesita- 
ting, hoping, fearing, until urged by Gerald Dev- 
ereux, who had been married more than a year 
to Margaret, aud whose terms of intimacy with 
Virginia enabled him to understand the workings 
of her guileless heart. to declare his love. His 
whole life indeed, had been so strong and une- 
quivocal a declaration of love, that but few words 
were necessary to express his sentiments. The 
emotion with which Virginia listened to him, en- 
couraged him to proceed, and her timid assu- 
rances of reciprocal affection, were listened to by 
him with rapture, such as he had never hoped 
for. It was impossible to look at Virginia, and 
doubt the sincerity of any sentiment she ex- 
pressed. 

With what pain and shame at that moment, 
did Virginia recall the feelings she had once en- 
tertained towards Augustus! With the ingenu- 
ousness that was natural to her character, she was 
beginning, however, with cheeks dyed with erim- 
son, and in a faltering voice, to expose her former 
unworthy attachment, but Louis would not allow 
her to proceed with a confusion so painful to 
them both; he assured her that he had been too 
deeply an interested observer of all that con- 
cerned her, not to have been aware of it at the 
time it existed, that he regarded it only as a 
childish delusion, from which he was but too 
thankful she had been awakened in time, and he 
besought her never to allow herself to dwell upon 
it for a moment again. 

Virginia’s happiness was greatly increased by 
knowing not only that all her friends approved 
her choice, but that they already felt towards 
Louis as a cherished member of the family, and 
then living so near home as she should do at 
Davenport Lodge, she said would far outweigh 
any worldly advantage that could be offered to 
her. The calm, good sense of Louis, his 
manly tenderness of character, so utterly op- 
posed to everything like sentimentality, his effi- 
cient kindness towards his friends, his minute 
and delicate consideration for her feelings, in 
everything, not only commanded Virginia’s re- 





gratitude, esteem, friendship which had existed 


spect, but continually worked upon her affec- 
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tion. and exercised a salutary influence over her 
character. 

Mrs. Davenport was greatly delighted at the 
intended marriage; she was much attached to 
the Seldens, admired Virginia’s beauty, and loved 
her gentleness exceedingly ; she should be proud, 
she said, of such a daughter, and she rejoiced 
greatly in Louis’ happiness. It was agreed that 
the young people should reside with Mrs. Daven- 
port after their marriage, an arrangement highly 
satisfactory to Virginia, for she felt no desire for 
a house of her own, or for that sort of importance 
which arises from such a circumstance ; she was 
far better pleased to be without the responsibil- 
ity, and at liberty to step over to Sherwood, 
whenever she felt like doing so, without neglect- 
ing any home duty. Virginia’s sweet, quiet, and 
unambitious turn of mind formed the most en- 
dearing of all characters to a woman of Mrs. 
Davenport's worldly feelings, aetive habits, and 
kindness of heart. She would not like a rival in 
a daughter-in-law, but would be delighted to 
have a helper, and a pet. 

Charlotte Wilson was the only person amongst 
the mutual friends, who was not quite pleased 
with the marriage of Louis and Virginia. The 
course of life had not run smoothly with her, 
though it had apparently pursued an even and 
prosperous tenor; her household arrangements 
were universally commended, her dinners were 
pronounced excellent, Mr. Wilson was generally 
considered an exemplary busband, and his pru- 
dence, economy and attention to his affairs, had 
met with their usual and appropriate reward—a 
steady increase of wealth. Everything around 
her wore an airof prosperity, yet Charlotte could 
not help acknowledging in her seeret soul, that 
she had been far happier as Charlotte Daven- 
port, than she had ever been as Mrs. Wilson. 
The series of petty annoyances to which she was 
daily subjected, continually reminded her of the 
little cords with which the Lilliputiaus tied Gul- 
liver, scarcely thicker than threads, yetso nume- 
rous as to bind him securely to the earth. She 
was now the mother of two children, but they 
increased her cares and vexations; though not 
destitute of natural affection, she had never been 
fond of children, and all the requisite cares for 
their welfare were often extremely worrying, nor 
could she find compensation in that enjoyment 
which all mothers naturally fond of children feel, 
in watching developments of mind which appear 
to them miraculous, or in admiring some charm 
of beauty or sweetness, apparent, perhaps, to no 
eye but their own, yet to them unequalled. 
Charlotte saw her childen as they really were, 
yet the strength of natural affection might have 





made them a source of enjoyment to her, if ei 
Wilson had not insisted on regulating ber nursery 


arrangements, and continually endeavored in his 
own precise and arbitrary manner to impress her 
with his idea of the high and sacred duties of a 
wife and mother. He deprived acts of affection 
of all their sweetness, by converting them into 
acts of duty, aud seemed always to prefer that 
Charlotte should act rather from a sense of obli- 
gation and obedience to his authority, than from 
any spontaneous exercise of affection, or good 
feeling. 

Then she found her conduct continually 
watched. The first Mrs. Wilson’s relations kept 
up visiting terms with her for the sake of poor 
Mary’s children, as they said, and they were con- 
tinually on the look out, to see that Charlotte 
made no unjust difference between her own and 
her step-children. Jessie and Mary were infect- 
ed with the same suspicions, and Charlotte was 
also subjected to the mortification of receiving 
admonitory hints from Mr. Wilson on the same 
subject. Then what a dreary bondage she en- 
dured in having these two girls continually with 
her, attending to their education, their dress, 
their manners, their health, bearing with the 
thousand provocations which arise from the care 
of children in whom one feels no particular inte- 
rest. Indeed, there was no peculiar attraction 
about the children to awaken affection, but 
Charlotte tried, though in bitterness of spirit, to 
perform the outward duties, which she owed 
them. Love she had nut to bestow, but she 
could give a counterfeit, which she thought 
would answer all necessary purposes. 

Yet all these domestic annoyances, grievous 
as they were, would not have weighed sv heavily 
on Charlotte’s spirits, or irritated her temper so 
much, could she have found relief in the indul- 
gence of her social propensities, which were nat- 
urally very strong. But Mr. Wilson did notlike 
any company, except thatof a few select friends, 
amongst whom Charlotte never could decide 
which was the dullest, nor was he willing that 
she should visit without his knowledge and ap- 
probation. He did not like to take any of his 
meals alone, a good wife and mother, he said, 
should find her pleasures at home, and could 
never be in want of useful, and what ought to be 
agreeable employment. Charlotte listened with 
disgust and irritation, which she could with diffi- 
culty disguise, but she seldom replied, as she 
had learned by sad experience, that it was best 
never to argue a point with Mr. Wilson, as op- 
position only made him tenfold more obstinate. 

Yet Charlotte’s pride was not subdued by her 
trials; she was resolved at least to appear happy 
and prosperous, to utter no complaint even to 
her nearest friends, though she was sometimes 
almost tempted by the frankness and kindness of 
Margaret's manner to relieve herself by coufes- 
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sion. But, whenever this temptation arose, it, Arthur’s until his (Mr. Selden’s) death. Arthur 
was alwaysconquered by the recollection of Mar-| would not conseut to such an arrangement be- 
garet's advice previous to her marriage. Char- yond a limited period of years, for, he said, 
jotte piqued herself particularly upon her own if these lands proved as valuable as he believed 


practical good sense, and correct judgment in 

the common affairs of life, could she then ac- 

knowledge what an egregious error she had com- 

mitted in the most important step of her being, | 
how much better Margaret’s judgment had been 
as to what would promote her happiness, than 

her own, or if Margaret was generous enough 
not to triumph internally at her confession, could 

she bear the humiliation of even Margaret's pity? 

No. she would never be guilty of such weakness. 
and she strengthened herself to bear up in si- 
lence, but as this resolve proceeded from pride 
and not principle, she found no comfort in acting 
upon it. 

Charlotte was still attached to the Seldens, 
but her feeling towards them became mixed in 
its character, and the sight of their domestic hap- 
piness was often painful aud irritating to her— 
and now to see Virginia taking her own place at 
Davenport Lodge, her mother petting and in- 
dulging her as she had never done any one: be- 
fore, and Louis’s attachment which she had 











always ridiculed as unwise, undignified, and 
hopeless, rewarded with such happiness—often 
filled her with bitterness. She could not help 
insinuating to Louis, how agreeable and advanta- 
geous an alliance with him would be now to the 
Seldens, how pleasing to Mr. Selden to get his 
patrimonial acres, upon which he placed so high 
a value, back again into his family. 

A flush of indignation passed over Louis’s face 
at this insinuation. but he made no reply, and 
Charlotte repented immediately of a speech, 
which she felt to be ungenerous and unjust, even 
while she was uttering it, though she was too 
proud to ate Louis understood and forgave 
the feeling which prompted her speech, he felt 
sure that she was unhappy, and sincerely regret- 
ted the misery that she had created for herself. 

The western colony which Mr. Selden had 
sent out was more flourishing than even the most 
sanguine had anticipated. During the time of 
Arthur's abode at the new settlement, he had 
been indefatigable in assisting Mr. Thomas Sel- 
den in having a considerable portion of the land 
cleared, and brought under cultivation, providing 
comfortable cabins for the settlers, aud giving 
life and activity to the negroes by his own exer- 
tions and good humor. The extraordinary fer- 
tility of the land seemed likely to return a rich 
reward for the labour bestowed upon it, and was 
even now beginning to yield profitable returns. 
After deducting Mr. Thomas Selden’s share of 
the profits, Mr. Selden insisted that the remain- 
ing income arising from these lands should be 


they would do, he could not agree to appropriate 
so large a portion of the family resources, and 
he hoped to have the pleasure of seeing his 


father spend some of the money arising from 
them himself. 

Arthur returned from his life in the wild woods 
a wiser, though not a sadder man. He had 
worked more, and thought more, than he had 
ever done in all his life before, and read to more 
purpose. He had carried out with him a small 
collection of well-chosen books, and now that he 
had no prospect of social enjoyment or amuse- 
ment, he read them with undivided attention 
and deep interest, and the faculties of his mind 
continually improved from their vigorous exer- 
cise, yet his spirits were as elastic as ever, and 
they became almost uncontrollable when he first 
returned to Sherwood, and all the happy friends 
assembled there. He declared that the pleasure 
of such a reunion more than recompensed him 
for a year’s absence ; then he had so many things 
to tell, to ask, and so many of Mary’s letters to 
read to his sisters, so playful, so natural and af- 
fectionate, so much like herself, in short, he said, 
which was the highest compliment he could be- 
stow upon them, that he felt as if he saw, and 
heard her, when he was reading them. 

Arthur found some important changes had 
taken place in the family circle during his ab- 
sence. Margaret had been married to Gerald 
Devereux about two months previous to his arri- 
val, but as it was agreed that they were to live 
at Sherwood until a house could be built for their 
reception, this marriage had produced no other 
present change than to add a member to the 
family, whose fine quatities of the head and heart 
added to the general happiness. Gerald had re- 
turned from Ireland with a considerable acces- 
sion of fortune—enough for easy independence, 
though not for affluence; but he surprised Mr. 
Selden by saying, that as he had neither taste 
nor genius for farming, and was fond of his pro- 
fession, he should continue to pursueit. Mr. Sel- 
den thought it very strange that any rational man 
who had funds to iavest in land should not prefer 
farming to any other mode of life, but he was con- 
tent to let him be happy in his own way, which is 
an exceedingly amiable trait in any one, especially 
in an old gentleman who has always been ac- 
customed to have his wants and wishes consulted 
in every thing. A happy thought suggested itself 
to Mr. Selden with regard to Gerald, after hear- 
ing his determination; there was a corner of the 
Sherwood estate, where a sufficient quantity of 








land could be cut off convenieutly for Gerald's 
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purposes; there was a beautiful site for a house| compassion, a mind so clear and discriminating, 
upon it—indeed, he had heard that his great) such quickness of observation, and so unusual a 
grandfather had thought of building upon this) ' degree of that peculiar kind of good sense, called 
identical spot, and he persuaded Gerald so earn- | tact, as Charles possessed, could not fail to gain 
estly to build upon it, that he could not but yield him at length the universal respect, and almost 
to his solicitations, especially when he saw with | | universal good will of his parishioners; he was 
how much delight Margaret caught at the idea.| warmly loved by many, and idolized by some. 
Virginia was much comforted by this arrange-| Indeed there is so strong a bias in human na- 
ment, and though Mr. Selden had promised to ture towards Popery, that Charles often found 
assist Gerald in building, and meant to keep his’ his utmost efforts scarcely sufficient to repress the 
promise in good faith, he was certainly pleased | ‘disposition, which many of his flock manifested, 
at the prospect of the unavoidable delays which to establish his claims to infallibility. With gen- 
must arise in the completion of the undertaking. ‘uine sincerity and humility, he endeavored to lead 
Charles and Edith had already been married | bis flock to seek truth at the very fountain of 
many months when Arthur returned home, and truth, and would protest against their saving 
all the commeuts and remarks, both favorable themselves the trouble of thought, and reference 
and unfavorable, to which marriages always give to Scripture, by receiving his assertions implicitly, 
rise in the community, had been made and for-| or by quoting his example as one to be followed 
gotten. There is a certain sort of calm, moral blindly in conduct. Like a good shepherd, he 
courage, which disregards without defying gos- led the lambs of his flock gently into the ways of 
sip and malicious insinuation, which as effectu- | righteousness and peace; children seemed at- 
ally destroys their power, as wet blankets smoth- tracted towards him as to a true friend, by a sort 
er a rising fire, and of this species of courage of natural mstinet; and he took pains, in what- 
beth Charles and Edith possessed an unusual ever house he went, to endeavor to gain their 
share. Happy in their mutual love and esteem, hearts. A kind word, a look, a smile. some 
sincerely desirous of doing good to all around short observation on sacred subjects, simply, yet 
them, without expecting any certain return of kindly expressed. often produces an effect upon 
gratitude, it did not signify much either toCharles the heart of a child which would not be credited 
or Edith that Mrs. Jones said, “ Miss Fitzger- | by those who have forgotten their own feelings 
ald's fortune had been the most weighty of her at that impressible age. And only those who 
attractions in Mr. Selden’s estimation,” or that retain some recollection of their childhood can 
Mrs. Smith pronounced Edith to be much too ever speak with effect to the hearts of children; 
proud and lofty for a minister's wife. How, for- if these reminiscences have vanished, they have 
seoth, said some, will she ever bow that lofty lost the “* Open Sesame,” without which no en- 
head of her's, which she carries asif she thought trance can be obtained to the cave of hidden trea- 
herself a queen, to enter the cabins of the poor, sures and wonders, closed by a rock to all unac- 
to nurse the sick, and to make herself agreeable, quainted with the magic spell. 
as she ought to do, to all her parishioners! It! It could uot be denied, even by those least dis- 
is a truth, which must be apparent to all obser-| posed to do her justice, that Edith did not shrink 
ving people, that those who perform the fewest from any office however lowly, that was neces- 
duties themselves, are much the strictest in their sary for the relief of human suffering. Indeed, 
requirements as to the amount of good works Edith had never possessed a particle of that sort 
which should and could be performed by minis-| of pride which shrinks from ministering to pov- 
ters and their families. The labors of Oberlin, “erty or sickness ; and since she had drank so deeply 
or Felix Neff, would appear to such persons as of the cup of sorrow berself, her sympathy for 
something less than they might or ought to have human suffering had been more strongly called 
been. But however some may cavil at, and oth- forth. Animated too by the example of Charles, 
ers misinterpret any possible course of human she seemed to breathe a moral atmosphere 
action, ‘a city that is set on a hill cannot be of a higher, purer region than she had ever done 
hid,” neither can the mustard seed when it has before, and her views of duty became insensibly 
become “a great tree and the fowls of the air more exalted and more practical; he suggested 
lodge iu the brauches of it,” escape observation. new plans for usefulness, and assisted her in ex- 
Every form of woe or vice, however degraded ecuting them, and while his own standard of 
or repulsive in its aspect, awakened in Charles’, moral and religious excellence was so high, that 
heart not only compassion, but an earnest desire the timid and cold-hearted would have shrunk 
to heal the sorrow, or eradicate the vice, under from endeavoring to approach it, he never of- 
which his fellow-creature was laboring. Every fended Edith’s pride by any assumption of su- 
child of suffering and sinning humanity was to periority, or wounded her tenderness by any word 
him a brother. A heart so filled with love and of harshuess. 
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He opened up to her mind continually higher 
and brighter views of man’s mission upon earth, 
and the glorious destiny which awaited him were 
that mission faithfully performed, which, to a 
character like Edith’s, at once stimulated to ac- 





clared his love to Edith, so she bore the event 
with becoming indifference; indeed so great a 
revolution had taken place in her sentiments, 
that she sometimes expressed ber surprise that 
any woman should be willing to become a min- 


tion and produced humility, as she saw the hori-|ister’s wife. This alteration in her views be- 


zon which bounded the harvest field. wherein we | 


came still greater during a visit which she paid 


are called to labor for a day, continually extend- | | to one of her aunts in a neighboring county. at 
ing, and thought how great the work before her, whose house she became acquainted with a Mr. 


how small the portion she could possibly accom- 
plish. 
Edith, with true delicacy, and generous feel- 


pursuits as much as possible; she was so anxious 
to promote the happiness and amusement of the | 
boys, that the changes produced by her domin- | 
ion added greatly to Mis. Mason’s enjoyment. | 
Charles had insisted on settling a large por-| 
tion of Edith’s fortune on herself previous to | 
their marriage, and though Edith had consented 


Graham. a gentleman the very reverse in all res- 


pects of Charles Selden. One advantage, how- 


ever, he possessed over him, which outweighed 
ing. seemed completely to identify Mrs. Mason's | 


feelings with her own, and to wish to mingle their | 


all others in Anna Maria's estimation—he evi- 
dently admired her ; and meeting with sufficient 
encouragement to embolden him to make a con- 
fession, “he said he loved.” No particular ob- 
jection could be made to Mr. Graham; he pos- 
‘sessed a moderate fortune, fair character, and 
average abilities, so that Mr. Travers could not 
refuse bis couseat to the marriage, which was has- 
itily concluded. Auna Maria soon afterwards 


to it with reluctance, she often found pleasure in |abandoned all pret: nsions to sentimentality, and 
being able to indulge her generous feelings with-|all claims to extraordinary piety, and set up a 


out restraint, particularly towards her husband's | 


relations. How delightful was Edith’s first visit, 
to Sherwood, the pride and affection with which | 
Mr. Selden evidently regarded her, the maternal 
sympathy so new, so sweet to Edith, of Mrs. 
Selden, and the just appreciation which she show- 


evident interest which Reginald felt iu conversing | 


with her, and the unwonted pains he took to) 


please her. But even these pleasures were not 
so great as that of seeing Charles in his own 
family ; Edith felt that she had never before so 
thoroughly appreciated his character, for there 
are minute beauties of mind and heart which are 
only visible in the most intimate family inter- 
course. 

Buta tear often filled Edith’s eyes, even while 
the smile was upon her lips; the image of her 
father was enshrined in her heart, and when she 
witnessed touching proofs of family affection, the 


recollection of his tenderness would often melt | 


her to cears. Yet this feeling was not all sad- 
ness; it was sweet to look back at so many years 


of unbroken confidence and love, during which | 


they had walked side by side and hand in hand; 
sweet to think that they should be eternally re- 
united, and even now she felt that some myste- 
rious tie still bound them together, for it is im- 
possible to realize, that those who are so vividly 
remembered, so fondly cherished, and by whom 
we were once so dearly beloved, can be wholly 
separated from us even by death. 

Anna Maria Travers had relinquished all hope 
of captivating Charles sometime before he de- 





character for being a practical woman, ridiculed 
over-much righteousness, laid aside romance and 
poetry, and took to patch-work and her cookery 


| book. 


Juliana amused herself very much atthe change 


‘that had taken place in Anna Maria, and fre- 
ed of her character, Margaret's manner and 


sisterly kindness, Virginia’s engaging fondness, | 
aud what was perhaps most flattering of all, the. 


quently expressed her surprise that she should 
have been married before herself. She however 
soon followed her example, and married a Mr. 
Ainslie, a young man who had recently inherited 
an estate near Travers Lodge. Her husband 
was a man of good sense, and good temper, and 
Juliana’s character improved not only from the 
exercise of domestic duties, and from the effect 
produced on her conduct by her husband, but 
from the increasing influence which Charles and 
Edith had gained over her mind, te whom Mr. 
Ainslie also became much attached. Juliana 
often rattles nonsense as vulubly as ever, but as 
she is called on to feel, to act, and to think more, 
her good feelings are strengthened, and the pow- 
ers of her mind so much improved, as to excite 
the surprise of her best frienls. 

Mrs. Travers often laments the dispersion of 
her family, and regrets that Anna Maria lives 
at more than forty miles distance from Travers 
Lodge, and that her visits are so few and far be- 
tween, her letters so short and so seldom; she 
thinks it strange that Auna Maria would write 
sheets. before she was married, to girls that she 
had not spent more than a few weeks with in 
her life, and finds so little to say now to her fa- 
ther and mother, but generally concludes with a 
sigh that poor Auna Maria has a great deal to 
do, and cannot find time for writing. It isa 
great consvlation to Mrs. Travers that she sees 
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Juliana and Edith so often, and that Juliana is he had from his earliest youth selected as the 
much more respectful and affectionate in her most desirable, but the feverishness and restless- 
manoer towards her than she used to be. George ness of spirit, the concentration of mind, that 
has promised, too, that he will continue to live prevent the exercise of affection, the free and 
with his parents, even after his marriage, an event natural play of thought, so necessary not only to 
that he expects to take place soon after he de- happiness, but to the full and healthful develop- 
cides which of the three girls he likes best, he ment of those fair proportion of man’s moral 
shall honor by his addresses; and he still further and intellectual nature, which appear in the first 
comforts his mother by the assurance that she order of human character, were passing away. 
shall make his shirts, and continue to exercise; The mists of ambition were dispelling as the 


a general supervision of his wardrobe even after light of purer and loftier truth, than any which 
that event. 








unassisted reason or worldly wisdom ean teach, 

It was not long after Arthur's return home, dawned upon his soul. He had found Charles’ 
before his marriage took place with Mary Len- | views insensibly gaining influence over his mind, 
nox, with her mother's entire approbation. Mrs. and recurring to his recollection with increased 
Lennox would have been greatly pleased to lo- | favor, and the consistency of his conduct im- 
cate the young couple near herself, but she saw ieee him with a conviction that there must be 
that Arthur looked so blank at a distant intima- truth in principles which had such power in all 
tion of this wish, that she resolved heroically to moods of feeling on a mind so unprejudiced, so 
sacrifice her own inclinations to the general strong, so calm, as that of his brother. A sense 
happiness; she advanced ten thousand pounds of the shortness of life, the rapid and irrevocable 
as Mary’s marriage portion, and advised Arthur flightof time no longer impressed Reginald with 
to invest it in a Virginia farm, as she knew he those feelings of unutterable sadness which have 
could not be quite happy any where but in Vir- | at times filled every human breast, in viewing 
ginia. Arthur was truly grateful for this advice, ‘this mortal existence in the fragmentary state in 
which not only increased his affection for her ten- which it appears, when faith is too weak and 
fold, but raised his estimation of her good sense hope too low to enable us to connect it with that 


and disinteresteduess of character. 

Louisa Lennox was married on the same day 
with Mary, to a Mr. Charlton, a gentleman who 
had passed his first youth, possessing large landed 


property, of good family, moderate talents highly | 


cultivated, very polished manners, and unexcep- 
tionably correct habits. All the world said Louisa 
had made an excellent match, and there appeared 
to exist betweeo her bridegroom and herself, just 
that reasonable and moderate degree of attach- 
ment which Mrs. Lenunox’s judgment approved, 
and yet, if the truth must be said, Mrs. Lennox 
looked with more interest and pleasure upon 
Arthur and Mary, than upon Louisa and Mr. 
Charlton, which was very unjust, as she had 
formed Louisa’s character after her own heart. 

Cecilia had refused several excellent offers, 
and Mrs. Lennox had made no effort to influence 
her on these occasions, as she said she knew 
Cecilia would find no difficulty in establishing 


herself suitably, whenever she wished to do so, | 


and she was in no hurry to part with all her 
daughters at once; moreover, she added, she was 
not anxious about her marrying at all, unless she 
received an extremely eligible offer, as she thought 
@ woman with good fortune and well-regulated 
and cultivated mind, might marry, or remain sin- 
gle, as she preferred, without sinking into insig- 
nificance unless by her own fault. 

Reginald had passed this interval of four years 
in a sedulous cultivation of his mental powers, 
and a steady pursuit of those aims in life which 


‘life, of which this is only the commencement. 

Reginald had served in the Legislature of his 
own State for two years, and was now a mem- 
ber of Congress, while he also maintained a very 
high standing for legal attainments and eloquence 
atthe bar. Men turned their eyes towards him 
as to one of those gifted beings who are destined 
by nature to gain a proud pre-eminence over their 
fellow men, but his success, so far from elating 
Reginald, seemed only to increase his humility, 
for his attainments were always greatly below 
his own lofty standard of excellence. 

We must not omit to acquaint our readers 
with the destiny of Henry Grattan and his moth- 
er. They had found in England a home of love, 
of peace and elegance, well suited to their gentle 
and sensitive natures and refined tastes. Heury 
found, as Edith had hoped, that new sources of 
enjoyment were opened to him in the literary 
treasures of the Old World, in the society of men 
of kindred tastes and pursuits, in the successful 
exercise of his own powers, and the gratifying 
sense that they were appreciated by competent 
judges. To a character such as Henry’s, timid, 
sensitive, filled with visions of ideal beauty, but 
wanting in those self-balancing powers which 
are necessary to enable the mind to act indepen- 
dently of public opinion, praise was necessary to 
confirm his estimate of his own capabilities, to 
convince him that he had not mistaken his own 
vocation. It was fortunate for Henry. that previ- 
ous to leaving his own country, Edith had eradi- 
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cated every hope that she could ever love him 
otherwise than as a sister; of this he was so 
thoroughly convinced, that he heard with more 
composure than he had once believed it possible 
for him to feel, in such an event, of Edith’s mar- 
riage with Charles Selden. He found a solace 
for his sorrow in that inward world, which was 
continually displaying to his search hidden trea- 
sures, and the hopeless love which he had once 
madly cherished for Edith gradually assumed a 
different character. She was always in bis mem- 
ory “a bright particular star,” but he thought of 
her now rather as the sister of his heart, the com- 
panion of his childhood, who would hear of his 
triumph and his welfare, with genuine sympathy 
and delight, than as the object of an almost idol- 
atrous love. As the delusions of passion wore 
away, he saw and acknowledged the noble and 
generous sincerity of Edith’s conduct as it mer- 
ited, she was still his standard of beauty and ex- 
cellence, but he was beginning to acknowledge 


there might be a very attractive sort of beauty in 


another style, and a very loveable sort of charac- 
ter of a quite different order from hers, and his 
mother watched with delight his growing, though 
yet unacknowledged fondness for the gentle, gol- 
den-haired, fairy-like Lilias Ruthven, who evi- 


dently looked up to him as the first of mortals. | 


Edith’s heart throbbed with affectionate and 
generous delight when she received a volume of 
Henry’s poems, dedicated to the sister of his 
childhood, together with a long letter from him, 
and one from Mrs. Grattan, both filled with gen- 
uine outpourings of affection and grateful re- 
membrance. This alone would have convinced 
Edith that the wound of Henry’s heart was rap- 
idly healing, but she read with increased plea- 
sure Mrs. Grattan’s description of Lilias Ruth- 
ven, and the hope she expressed, that Henry 
might yet find the domestic happiness so well 
suited to his nature. 

But let us now take a last look at Sherwood, 
since our readers are acquainted with what has 
befallen the dramatis persone of this narrative, 
during the interval of four years, and we shall 
behold around that dear old fireside, not only 
those who had budded, bloomed, and grown 
there, like fair young plants by the water side, 
but other faces as bright, as happy, and so har- 
moniously and naturally blended in the family 
group, that but for the resemblance, that to the 
eye of a stranger always distinguishes the mem- 
bers of the same family, no one could have point- 
ed out the foreign branches that had been grafted 
on the native stock. Whata beautiful gradation 
of shades in the various stages of human life, 
would have here presented itself to the eye of 
the painter, the poet, or the moralist. 





As the eye glanced upon Mrs. Selden and Mrs. 
Vou. XVII—47 


Mason drawing from the treasures of hope and 
memory, things new and old, as they conversed 
together, occasionally casting looks of affection- 
ate pleasure and sympathy on all around, thoughts 
would have suggested themselves to the beholder 
of the calm evening of life falling gradually, tem- 
pering with a touching and serene softness the 
light and heat of day, and opening up the founts 
of tenderness in the hearts of those who gaze 
on its mild splendor, from the knowledge that 
this softened light must ere long fade and be suc- 
ceeded by darkness. Ah, how unspeakably dear 
and beautiful is the fading of that light which has 
shone upon our paths from the dawn of exist- 
ence, when we think that it must soon recede 
and vanish! But to those who weave the im- 
mortal flower of heavenly hope with the evanes- 
cent bloom of earth’s perishing garlands, the sad- 
ness of such thoughts is mingled with lofty and 
spiritual aspirations, which purify and elevate 
the heart, and accustom the mind to the idea of 
a reunion in that home where there is no more 
parting. 

Yet those who love not even a passing touch 
of sadness, may pause and linger with delight on 
the freshness, bloom, vigor aud enjoyment of the 
younger members of the family, engaged in va- 
rious employments. Edith and Reginald, who 
were strongly attracted to each other by the earn- 
estness of their natures, their lofty and high- 
toned views, and the commanding force of their 
intellects, were conversing together in an under 
btone, on grave things it is true, but with an ap- 
parent depth of interest, which Charles observed 
with silent gratification, whilst engaged himself 
‘in an animated discussion with Gerald and Mar- 
garet on a wide range of improving and enter- 
taining subjects, too numerous to be mentioned 
ina hasty sketch. Two or three little prattlers 
‘stood near Arthur, who somehow attracted the 
children to himself, while he danced aloft an in- 
fant of such extreme beauty, and so strikingly 
like Virginia, that no one could have looked on 
‘them both without knowing at once the relation 
that subsisted between them. 

Louis was seated by Mr. Selden engaged in a 
very sensible discourse on the rotation of crops, 
but it must be acknowledged that his attention 
wandered more than once, as his eye dwelt with 
delight on Virginia and his little daughter. 

«Go Mary Margaret Edith Sarah Selden back 
to your mother, and I vote that all the cherubs 
be forthwith consigned to the nursery.” 

“Don’t be so absurd, Arthur,” said Virginia, 
giving the baby a kiss as she took it from his 
arms, “I never really thought of such a name 
for the child.” 

“Indeed! Now, I understand that nothing 
but the weakness of Charles’ memory prevented 
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its receiving all those appellations: What was it 
named then after all?” 

“You know,” said Virginia, ‘that Louis’ 
mother would not let it be called Sarah after her, 
because she said it was too plain a name, and 
that mamma and Louis insisted that it should be 
called Virginia Selden, though I had so much 
rather it should have been called”— 

‘“** Mary Margaret Edith Selden, confess, and 
tell me too if you have not seen this baby look 
very much like every one you love in the world 
at different times; sometimes too it reminds you 
of rosebuds, violets, the evening star, Titania” — 

Virginia smiled, but did not deny the charge, 
for she had indeed seen wonders of beauty and 
sweetness in the blue depths of those innocent 
eyes as they smiled up into hers, which could 
not have been expressed adequately by words. 
But hers was not a selfish or an engrossing love, 
even for this precious child, in whom she found 
a new world of marvels and delights; she like- 
wise saw beauties in her little nephews and neices, 
which even their parents. and stranger still. their 
grandparents could not discern; indeed, she en- 
tered so completely into their joys and sorrows, 
and their childish fancies, that she seemed to live 
over the blissful days of her childhood with these 
bright young creatures again. Fancy could 
scarcely have painted a fairer image than that of 
Virginia. as her eye sparkled with rapture at 
some gleam of intelligence, or melted with ten- 
derness at the offered caress of some of her little 
darlings, or as she joined in their plays with 
movements and attitudes graceful and unstudied 
as their own. 

Gustavus, Frank, and Will Howard sat to- 
gether around a table, each with a book before 
him, evidently rather for show than use, for their 
kindling eyes and eager though subdued tones, 
proved that they were engaged in some very 
interesting theme of conversation. They had 
just reached 


“the age "twixt boy and youth, 
When thought is speech, and speech is truth,” 


and three fine looking striplings they were, giving 
fair promise of fulfilling the hopes which their 
friends had formed of them. Will Howard was 
now completely identified with the family at 
Sherwood—no word or look ever reminded him 
that he was not one of themselves, and their 
kindness was repaid by a depth of gratitude and 
affection, which manifested itself in every other 
way but by words. Mr. Selden was often deep! 
touched by the proofs he received of Will's de- 
votion, and he reciprocated his affection most 
warmly ; there was indeed a natural congeniality 
in their dispositions, which, notwithstanding the 
difference in their ages, formed a close bond of 


union between them, closer indeed than that of 
benefits conferred and received. Will was, im 
truth, a younger sou to Mr. Selden, always ready 
to fulfil and even anticipate his wishes, with that 
sort of genuine heart-serviee, which showed that 
no crushing sense of dependence, no idea of pay- 
ment for a debt of gratitude, mingled with it. 

Yet Will never forgot that he had been taken 
in as a houseless, friendless orphan, without any 
claim of kiudred, penniless, untutored, with all 
his faults and follies upon his head; that he had 
been fed, taught, cherished, taken to the hearts 
of all in this home of love, and he vowed in his 
heart of hearts, if God granted him life and 
strength, to requite the kindness he had received 
so far as in him lay; and his idea of the best 
mode of requital, was in accordance with the 
generosity of his own feelings, and his due ap- 
preciation of the character of his benefactors. 
He resolved to attempt to become all they wished 
him to be. Nature had gifted him not only with 
talents, but with energies, and he felt conscious 
that he possessed capabilities of achieving much, 
and whatever he won of wealth, of fame, of 
honor, should be laid at their feet; he would be- 
come worthy of such friends, and devote his 
powers to those who had developed them. 

Arthur glanced with a look of interest towards 
the table where the boys sat, and smiled as he 
said, turning to Margaret. 

** How I wish that I could build just such eas- 
tles in the air again, as I know those boys are 
doing now, and as you may remember, Marga- 
ret, just seven years ago I was rearing myself. 
Do you not recollect the night we were making 
wishes for our future destiny ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I remember it well, and now with 
the experience of seven years, whose wish do 
you think was the wisest?” 

Arthur laughed. “I never like to say what 
is expected of me, but I will admit that I am 
more than reconciled to Charles’ choice, which 
seven years ago I thought it impossible I ever 
should be? 

Mrs. Selden cast a quick, appealing glance at 
her husband, which he answered with a smile, as 
he said— 

“Arthur's answer expresses my own senti- 
ments so exactly, that I can only say ditto. 

It was the first time Mr. Selden had ever made 
such an avowal, and Charles listened to it with 
evident gratification; he had long and closely 
watched, with unspeakable interest and thank- 


y|fulness, the changes that had gradually taken 


place in Mr. Selden’s opinions and views on re- 
ligious subjects, but he was not aware that his 
prejudice with regard to his sacred calling had 
been so far overcome. 





Charles involuntarily extended his hand to his 
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father, as if in thankfulness for this assurance of 
his approbation. 

Mr. Selden grasped it cordially as he replied, 
“It is hard to conquer prejudice, my son, but 
time and you have vanquished it atlast. I am 
well satisfied with all my children, I will not say 
and my children-in-law, for I look upon them all 
as my own children, and with my grand children 
too, and can safely leave you all now, but my 
youngest boy Will, to your own desires. Ihave 
but one more command to give to any of the 
others, and that is to Reginald, to provide him- 
self with a good wife, before the return of this 
anniversary.” 

Reginald shrugged his shoulders, and said— 
“You will, I am sure, sir, absolve me from that 
necessity. as you belong to the old school and 
think love necessary to marriage, when you con- 
sider the impossibility of my falling in love; my 
head is so full of other matters at present, and 
my heart is not likely to be blighted for want of 
objects on which to lavish my affection.” He 
added, with a bright smile, as he looked around 
on the happy circle, bound together in the ties of 
family love, “* Remember too, what Bacon says 
on the superiority of single over married men in 
many very important respects, and the necessity 
for their existence in every community.” 

“Poh, poh. I care not afig what Bacon says, 
common sense and experience say that nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine times in a thousand, an old 
bachelor’s life is a forlorn, miserable sort of exis- 
tence. You do not fear its idle desolation now, 
that the halls of old Sherwood are filled with 
smiling, happy faces, and every eye looks kindly 
on you, and every heart sympathises in your feel- 
ings, but all earthly things must end, my son, this 
happy circle must be dispersed, and the day will 
come when you will want a cheerful home, and 
fireside of your own.” 

There was something in this speech which 
struck sadly on the hearts of all, and the more 
so, because Mr. Selden scarcely ever made allu- 
sions of this nature, and Reginald said, * Nay, if 
you talk so seriously about the matter, father, I 
must commission Edith to find some one as 
nearly resembling herself as possible, and then, 
perhaps, if the lady can be found without too 
much trouble, I may submit to becoine a Bene- 
dict. But Arthur, to return to the subject of our 
wishes seven years ago, we have accomplished 
but a small part of the destinies we wished to 
fulfil.” 

“Of course, as yours was so lofty and unat- 
tainable, you could only be expected to shadow it 
forth, and are in a fair way of accomplishiug as 
much of it as was reasonable. As for my fail- 
ure, Mary must be responsible, she has spoiled 
one of the most daring navigators, one of the most 





adventurous travellers that ever existed, and now 
has the presumption to endeavor to persuade me 
that I am happier than I could be in the interior 
of Afriea, or sailing in unknown latitudes, and 
planting my foot where man never trod before. 
But I have quietly submitted to my destiny of 
plowing, sowing, mowing. and performing in the 
most exemplary manner, all the duties of a father 
of afamily. Yet yours, Virginia, was even @ 
sadder falling off than mine; instead of the beau- 
tiful island shut out from the cold world with 
none but the loved and lovely, where birds of 
brilliant plumage and melodious notes should 
hover on every spray, and flowers of marvellous 
beauty and fragrance should spring up beneath 
one’s feet, change the scene, and behold you 
now, married to a man who has not the slightest 
pretensions to the character of a hero, even of the 
most indifferent romance, ‘whose talk is of bul- 
locks,’ and you playmate-general to all the babies 
in the family, yet presuming occasionally to have 
an opinion of your own on the subject of teeth- 
ing, some ideas on puddings, some knowledge of 
the newest and most approved manner of making 
shirts. What a change from the Virginia of 
seven years ago, dreaming sweet dreams over 
‘The Tempest,’ to the Virginia of to-night, 
deeply engaged in making some useful little gar- 
ment.” 

“Seven years have not improved you, Ar- 
thur,” said Virginia with a smile, “and I must 
confess that [ am not very fond of being teased 
even now, though I have improved so much in 
wisdom; but I have finished Charlie’s frock, 
isn’t it pretty, mamma, and made almost as 
neatly as Margaret herself could have done it? 

Mrs. Selden nodded assent with a smile as she 
examined the work. 

“ And Mary I suppose is returning the kind 
office, and making that cap for the fair, petite 
Virginia. for it is much too pretty for our Charlie. 
I think no one but Virginia has ever said. any 
thing more in commendation of bis beauty, than 
that he was a fine looking boy, which generally 
means a healthy, ugly little fellow.” 

Mary smiled, “You cannot touch me there, 
for I am not at all sensitive on that subject, as I 
am quite sure that Charlie will be as handsome 
as his father. But if you can stop talking non- 
sense for awhile, I will beg Margaret to sing us 
some sweet old song. I really should like to in- 
dulge a little sentimont, sometimes, if you would 
allow me.” 

The request was warmly seconded by several 
voices, and all was hushed as the sweet, clear, 
rich notes of Margaret's voice filled the room 
with melody. No foreign singer, aided by all 
the accompaniments of art, and the adventitious 
circumstances of splendor, ean so touch the in- 
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most chords of the heart, as those old, familiar 
airs such as Gramachree, whose very origin can- 
not be traced, but which will live while man has 
an ear to hear, or a heart to feel, sung too by one 
of our own loved friends, who has a voice to give 
full expression to their sweetness, and the charm 
heightened by hearing such strains surrounded 
by those who are dear to us. What a sweet, 
what a spiritual bond of union does that music 
form, when the heart and voice unite to give ex- 
pression to feelings too deep and subtle for words, 
and yet with this sweetness, sadness is strangely 
mingled, and there were tears in many eyes, and 
in every heart, as they listened to Margaret's 
glorious voice, for the thought rose to each mind, 
that these pleasant days must pass away, these 
bright links be broken on earth, but with this 
thought blended the belief that true love can 
never die, and the hope that as each dear form 
was removed from earth, their spirits would pass 
to a better land, and all again be gathered to- 
gether as a family there! 

Farewell to thy pleasant shades, and happy 
walls, Old Sherwood! It is well for the last 
look to rest on a cherished spot, when the light 
falls on it brightly, when glad eyes are beaming 
there, and sweet voices are heard in its halls. 
We, “poor sons of a day,” can ask no more than 
this, for the days of darkness must extinguish all 
earthly brightness, but we may take comfort and 
courage by gazing beyond these vanishing scenes 
“through golden vistas into Heaven.” 

Fetes, 





TO — 


I, 


I passed within the sacred place, 

Where thou did’st stand—a bride— 

And meekly bend thy maiden face 

By thy Belovéd’s side, 

Whose holiest faith is pledged thine own, 
Till Life departs and Love hath flown. 


II. 


The soft veil, fluttering o’er thy breast, 
Each tremulous tone that fell— 

Thy white hand faltering on its rest, 

All seemed to speak—farewell,— 

Farewell to some, whose smiles and tears, 
Mingled with thine through by-gone years. 


III. 


Thou goest to grace another’s hearth— 
Thou goest to charm another’s heart— 
And like all friendships formed on earth, 
Who met in bliss, in pain must part, 
Yet it seems sad to lose the flowers, 
Whose incense filled our happiest hours. 





IV. 


A bird that sweetly singeth near, 

Our lattice-pane in morning light— 
Pouring her fresh notes, wild and clear, 
Flies to her nest, when falls the night— 
An innocent joy seems passed away— 
We miss the bird, we mourn the lay. 


V. 


May rosy Eros gently flit, 

’Round thy bright pathway to its goal, 

And household hopes and graces set 

Beside thy hearth and in thy soul— 

Till from earth’s love, faith, ties released— 
Thou stand’st by the Great Hicu Priest. 


HER 





Scenes beyond the Western Border. 


WRITTEN ON “ THE PRAIRIE.” 
BY A CAPTAIN OF U. 8S. DRAGOONS. 


Oh reader! “gentle” or not,—I care not a 
whit,—so you are honest—I will tell you a se- 
cret. I write not to be read, and I swear never 
even to transcribe for your benefitunless I change 
my mind. All I want is a good listener; I 
want to converse with you; and if you are ab- 
solutely dumb, why I will sometimes answer for 
you. 

Hundreds go and come at my word; none are 
my ‘‘equals,”’ so none are my social friends. | 
have much to do; very much;—if I nod at my 
post, some one, or some interest suffers,—never- 
theless, the race of hermits is extinct, and man 
requires companionship; there are some moments 
unoccupied, sometimes even hours, and you shall 
be my Imaginary Friend, and I will talk to you. 


How dreary must be a great Commodore, 
Alone in the cabin of a seventy-four. 


Be not alarmed! I make a rhyme but once 
a year; the idea came in that shape, and you 
must take it as it comes. 

Oh, wide and flat,—shall I say “stale and 
unprofitable”—prairies! I have traversed thy 
loveliest and thy most desolate wilds for three 
lustres ; and I am not weary of you, but of the 
terribly monotonous jingle of the rusty accoutre- 
meuts of Mars! Here Venus never smiles; nor 
Bacchus grins; nor beams the intelligence of 
Mercury. Oh gentle Herald that I could fly 
with thee !——Well!—a pretty salamagundi I 
shall have of it! Amid my flights—they shall 
be our chit-chat, not “light reading’—I shall 
often be sober, serious, if not sublime. We will 


talk on all subjects, from the shape of a horse-shoe 
to that of the slipper of the last favorite—say the 
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‘divine Fanny,” from great battles, or Napier’s 
splendid pictures of such, down to the obscurest 
point of the squad drill—from buffalo bulls to elfia 
sprites. 

* So,” said he, “so there is not a bandit on the 
road; we are going for nothing,—to wait on 
these ragged-rascal greasers. It will ruin the 


none!” Oh Truth! thought I, how often wilt 
thou forsake the mighty, and chase companion- 
ship with folly! Surely a man will seldom esti- 
mate his own value too low. 

Where were we? Did I not tell you, my pre- 
cious friend, we should talk ** de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis.” Do not be frightened at the 





regiment! there has been expense enough for 
the trip already to break it down. I had rather 
be in the infantry.” At that moment I was in a 
small prairie “Island,” * reposing from the noon- 


tide sultriness,” reclining in that choice part of 


the shadow of a fine oak that the boll casts; had 
been reading about the hot red rays of the sun 
not being reflected by the moon ;—gazing list- 
lessly through the gently rustling leaves into the 
sparkling depths of ether, and wondering why 
the sun himself could not dispense with some of 
these same red rays in such very hot weather. | 
“ Suffering for country” thus in the easiest pos- | 
sible attitude, | could not grow weary; and the, 
very idea of talking, then, was heating ; so louly, 
thought. “Friend,” thought I, *‘ to obey orders | 
is duty; and it is honorable to do duty. I would 
not undertake to think for my superiors, if it dis- | 
tressed me so much. 
and if you, and some others ** had your way, 
you would try the experiment of feeding the 
regiment on a straw a day and gazing compla- 
cently on the skeleton. I doubt not you would ex- 
pect praise or promotion for your services. I 
can even imagine you addressing twenty mil- 
lions of people (who all eat meat three times a 
day) as follows: ‘ Behold how faithful a servant 
am I; how much expense I have spared in this 
terrible regiment of dragoons!’ And the ‘ Sov- 
ereigns’ would growl out, ‘ You had plenty of 
money ; why did you spare anything to make them 
fat and efficient; we want to be well served; if 
we had noticed at all we would have had several 
more regiments.’ ” 

Oh! ye hypocrites,—demagogues,—who swal_ 
low a million squandered on a fraudulent con- 
tract, or an Eastern palace, and strain at a cent 
for the protection and peace of the simple border 
states ! 

I received a letter from the old General, who 
said “if in the discharge of this duty you should 
find rough and perilous work, the meritorious 
services of your officers and your men, and your- 
self, shall be affectionately remembered by every 
true hearted soldier and statesman of our coun- 
try; and more especially of those great and 
growing States of the valley of the Mississippi, 
and more especially by your General and friend.” 
I read this to another :—* Meritorious services” 
said he, **to toy after these negro Mexicans, what 
falsehood, what folly!” I was struck all aback. 
“Have you no merit in doing your duty?” * No, 


| 


Doubtless there is expense, | 


latinity (I hope it is right). I seldom offend in 
that way,—I am like the ‘ General” in this, and 
was never very deep beyond Cesar. “ Gene- 
ral,’’ said he, ** you forgot the Latin ;” the Gene- 
ral took off his hat, made another bow to the mul- 
titude, “E pluribus unum, sine qua non,”— 
“that will do, General,’’-—so much for Major 
Downing. “ Beyond Cesar!” What a sin- 
gular school-boy phrase for a soldier! I took 
Cesar for my model in dealing with savages— 
|Sertonenty, he was the greatest warrior that ever 
‘lived—up to the period when Alexander Hamil- 
ton is reported to have said, “the gphatest man 
that ever lived was Julius Cesar.” “ Where 
were we?” “Where are we? We are ona 
pretty hill near the spring and grove of a name- 
less tributary which meanders the beautiful val- 
‘ley of the Kansas river;—a hundred miles from 
any place; and it is in the dog days of 1843, and 
there have been three of the hottest I have 
felt; the unusually light breeze has been right 
behind, and only felt in bringing with us our 
dust. “Dog days.” Oh Sirius, thou brightest 
and nearest sun;—the centre,—it may be of 
many a more happy planet, ‘ more social and 
bright” than this;—how, bright star, didst thou 
get thy name? 

Talking of the Dog Star, on the Santa Fe 
road, reminds me of a general, who, a longer 
time ago than I would care to tell a lady,sent an 
express out to a command here, that I belonged 
to; and when an old woman at Leavenworth re- 
monstrated at the danger, (the man was killed) 
replied: “No! every Indian from the Mississippi 
to the Rocky Mountains shall tremble at my 
name.” On hearing this I made the following 
impromptu (the onlyjone in my life) : 





} 





Immortal man, brave General 
The dark’ling dog-star at thy birth 
And comet glowed—portents of fame 
Gave warning that thy awful name, 
Uttered in wrath in valley, plain 

In echo should the mountains gain, 
To teach each man of Indian race 
From river bank to mountain base 

To TREMBLE. 


The idea of publishing a book is terrible; no 
military reputation could stand it; we, who of 
all things seek distinction, should be most care- 
ful how we mingle with the vulgar herd of— 
book makers! But if some kind friend should 
ever introduce thus my unamended scribblings to 
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the world, I warn him not to trust them only to 
letter press; let one art help out another; not one 
one in a thousand can venture iv the guise of the 
“cheap literature” of the day; unless indeed, it 
be a newspaper extra (subscribed for in advance). 
There is virtue in fair wide margins, and picto- 
rial embellishment. Truly the Republic of Let- 
ters has become a rank Democracy; in the olden 
time when literature was more exclusive, none 
wrote who felt not the call, and the inspiration 
strong upou them, ai.d whatever is very difficult, 
and rouses the energies to accomplish it is better 
done. Compare Eastern agriculture with that 
of the Great Valley! Compare the flower gar- 
dens of Nashville (city of elegance and hospital- 
ity!) which is built on a rock, with those of any 
city on a rock soil! 

Imaginary Friend. * But you were talking of 
books.” 

« True, but I have none—Macaulay’s Miscel- 


magnetic weeds; from their young green leaves 
have sprung stout stalks as high as your head; 
and they have put forth other leaves which point, 
or edge, more truly to the poles than the first; 
they have a yellow flower. See these beautiful 
red blossoms—but here is the queen of flowers! 
a sensitive plant, its leaves are as beautiful ag 
diminutive; and its tall stem is full of sweet 
flowers of the most delicate yellow; it is the 
type of modest Beauty! even its slender, smooth, 
translucent stem is pretty. 

Imaginary Friend.—What is this, so like the 
locust, but which seems a bush or shrub ? 


“—T am convinced that it is the Mezquite; 
which is not known to exist in our prairies; their 
frequenters have no name for it that I have 
heard, except perhaps, “bastard locust.” Here 
is the milkweed, with its small white blossom ;— 
and here the “red-root;” it makes a good tea; 
soldiers all over the far west know and use it. 





lanies, Stevens’ new book, pshaw! even my 
Manual, Napier, were forgotten and left; so, it is | 
necessary to make one; that is, fill up with our! 
conversations this blank bound ‘ book.’ ”’ 

After all, it would be ridiculous to publish Ir-| 
ving in the cheap form. in the brown paper style, | 
(won't the time come when a salesman will wrap 
up a parcel—say a pound of tea—in a new novel, | 
thrown into the bargain?) They have spared | 
Irving, his writings, flowing through broad mar- 
gins of letter press; to what can we compare 
them, but to a crystal streamlet purling through | 
flowery savannahs and sweet shady groves; and 
anon delving into cave-like clefts,—romantic re- 
cesses, where, of old, the fairies sought shelter 
from the glare of day. ‘And the smooth sur- 
face of the Bay presented a polished mirror in 
which Nature saw herself and smiled.” Were I 
an eastern monarch,—who had stuffed the mouths 
of poets with sugar and gold—how could I have 
rewarded such a writer? 

Could all the private wealth of England,— 
could all the hands of Birmingham and Manches- 
ter multiply the * Last of the Barons,” for in- 
stance as in the days of the polished and literary 
Greeks,—in manuscript—to equal one week's 
supply! Published in London—and in two 
mouths a wanderer in the Rocky Mountains will 
pass the sultry noon, poring over its pages! Oh! 
Steam !— 

Imaginary Friend.—* Let us take a walk.” 

* With all my heart.” 

Behold! the prairie, which late I saw in its 
fresh and budding, yet immature, beauties, has 
now put on a golden garniture; and its green 
velvet is decked as with precious stones; the 
fair rose,—like virgin blushes—has faded from 
its cheek, but here are its pink apples, that look 





in the hot sun? 





like the cherry lips of beauty. Look at these 


Yonder the prairie is golden with tall but minia- 
ture sun-flowers—how rough the dark green 
leaves; turpentine is oozing from them, and 
from the stalk; the polar plant is full of it too— 
it may be a species. At the joint here, you seea 
collection apparently of white spots, remove it, 
and there is an embryo fly ;—yes! the true, trou- 
blesome horsefly ; look, itis no longer an egg, 
but the little wretch has motion. Whence this 
moisture, and its mysterious continuance for days 
Was the plant punctured that 
it might flow out for the protection of the egg? 
This turpentine seems necessary to produce 
horseflies; the triangular looking earfly is hatched 
on young pines. 


“* Botany—like all knowledge ennobling, what 
a treasure were it here! But how many are 
there who penetrate the pedantic surface’? I 
care not for a little more or less. I know that 
‘male and female created He’ also the flowers and 
plants; and I have seen some admirable hybrids. 
Ah! if I could go forth with Zanoni, and could 
penetrate the hidden virtues and the vital mys- 
teries of a single square foot of the boundless 
waste around, then could I rejoice above all other 
men !” 

Imaginary Friend.—* You are wandering 
again! What could have caused that strange cir- 
cle in the grass there ?—it is forty feet across, and 
sure enough itis of the rank sun-flower.” 

** Why, my friend, if you were imaginative you 
could people it with the fairies which have been 
frightened from the old continent by the clink of 
gold, and have here found refuge—pretty far too 
from the sound of dollars. 


Imaginary Friend.— But seriously—it cannot 
be accident; in fact there are many of them; 
could they have been caused by the circular 
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The desert here is scarce 


dances of the Indian! 
a refuge for them.” 

“ True!—you remind me though how one might 
have been caused if that weed is fond of Indian- 


trod ground. When the Cholera, girding the 
unhappy earth, reached Council Bluffs, a friend 
of mine was there and some Indians whom he 
knew :—Big Elk the distinguished chief of the 
Omahaws, and his party fled from the houses, 
where they saw it, to their native prairies, and 
fell upon this plan to puzzle the fiend, to throw 
him off their trail. They trotted around a circle 
of about this size, uttering songs and incanta- 
tions, until they wore a path; then, as agreed, 
one flew off with a wide leap in a tangent and with 
steps as ‘few and far between” as possible dis- 
appeared ; soon after another at a different point 
made his eccentric exit; and so another and 
another—all—the brave and sagacious Chief, the 
last fled howling over the far hill tops—the pes- 
tilence fiend was baffled and never found their 
trail.” 

Imaginary Friend.—** But was I right? Are 
these supposed to be memorials of the pvor In- 
dians ?” . 

“No ;—of their friends, the buffalo ; when the 
wolves audacious from famine, threaten the 
calves, their mothers huddle them, and circle 
round on the defensive; and thus stirring up the 
ground with their hoofs, excite the growth of 
particular weeds; of this there is little doubt. 
So much for travelling for knowledge ! 

“ But I am sure here is buffalo grass !—it is in- 
deed ;—quite a patch of it;—but close to the 
road where it may be trodden: which seems a 
condition, | mean a proviso of its growth. I 
thought there was none so far to the East ;—but 
look into my ‘journal’ for that subject; which 
I fear you may find more interesting than my 
conversation. The dew is falling fast—let us 
eat some of these fine plumbs; and so,—good 
night! 





TO PORTHOS. 


“Too heavy!” Porthos were thy latest words 
At Lomaria when Aramis tore 
His jewel’d fingers on the rock which bore 
Thy form to earth; no chronicle affords 
Thy like O Porthos! Mighty, gentle, kind, 
A child’s soft heart locked in a mighty form, 
With thews such as, aforetime, braved the storm 
Of Jove’s great wrath; and when the hand consigned— 
With trembling traces on the rustling page— 
To death thy memory ; and allowed to sleep 
The giant heart beside the giant deep 
Where lay the sunshine, or awoke the rage 
Of storms; Dumas (I know well what I say) 


SOME RHYMES FOR THE TIMES. 


BY R. B. H. 


“T do not know what I may appear to the world,” said 
Sir Isaac Newton, towards the close of life, “ but to my- 
self I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the 
sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then finding 
a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, while 
the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 


“ We are but buds of Life’’—we have not blown 
Into the great Eternal blossoms yet. 

The germ immortal in our bosoms sown 

Has on it, still, the seal unbroken set. 


So lightly poised upon our little Earth, 
Itself an atom in the realms of space. 

A point of light, which never since its birth, 
Has reached unto the Centre’s distant place. 


And standing thus—we dare to feel exalted! 
And cry out we are great, and grand, and free, 
That this one into mystery has vaulted, 

And that one—what a mighty man is he! 


Oh—knowledge, fettered by mortality, 

Sul clinging to its little circling ball, 

And onward rolling to Eternity, 

Shall reach his limit, and shall downward fall. 


Thus—so far shalt thou go—presumptuous man, 
And learn all it is good for thee to know, 
Traverse with feeble glass, thy little span, 

And so far up, and so far downward go. 


All knowledge faileth, and all power is vain, 
Still sure and true, Creation’s laws go on. 
And even now—the scientific brain 

Cannot unravel why we all were born. 


The solemn orb suspended amid space, 

The Comet wheeling swiftly through the skies 
Has each, like us, its own appointed place, 
And all our boasted knowledge still defies. 


Instinctive spirit claims affinity 

With him who all these wonders still controls, 
And Earth, all burdened with mortality 
Obeys him—so the greatest sun that rolls. 


The bubble bursting as it gaily sails, 

The gorgeous west, the harbinger of night, 
The Intellectual brightness, ere it pales, 
Are lessons plain, if we but read them right. 


Our spirits yearning for the Father land, 

Here pining for their dim remembered Home, 

Shall all be gathered in the mighty band, 

And mount up Heaveuward when the voice says Come! 





Retired in tears to Villers Cotteret! 





May. 1851. 
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DOMESTIC TOURISM.° 


For years past, annually on the increase with 
the improved facilities of locomotion, setting in 
about the middle of the leafy month of June and 
reaching its flood in the dog-days, there has 
flowed northward a continuous stream of travel 
from the sunny region of the cotton-plant and 
the sugar-cane. This stream is swollen, at va- 
rious points, as are the natural rivers of the coun- 
try, by tributary rills and accidental accessions, 
though it sometimes reverses the order of nature 
in this—that it goes up to the mountains, while 
the torrents of the Pluvii Hyades descend al- 
ways to the sea. Planters, with their families, 
flyiug from the malaria of their lowland estates 
to the breezy hillsides of a cooler latitude—pro- 
fessional men snatching a brief respite from their 
toilsome duties—merchants in quest of their reg- 
ular supplies from the great cities—college boys 
larking in vacation—such are the classes, yet all 
wearing a generic resemblance as Southerners, 
which form the bulk of this tide of travel. The 
fairer portion of the throng—those dark-eyed 
daughters of a generous clime whom we used to 
to see for a moment, in transitu, as they passed 
onward to Saratoga or the White Hills of New 
Hampshire,—we may well represent as the 
gleaming sparkles that dance upon the crest of 
the wave. 

Time was when this yearly migration, so far 
as it was connected with the seekers of pleasure 
at the watering places, was done, for the most 
part, in private vehicles. We can recollect the 
day, perfectly well, when the proprietor of Con- 
gress Hall strained his eyes wistfully at evening 
down the long vista of the Albany Road for the 
four-in-hand turn-out of the Carolina gentleman, 
and when the rumbling of the wheels of one of 
of these equipages created a sensation through 
every corridor of the building. The whistle of 
the locomotive had not yet been heard amid those 


“1. Tue Minera Sprines or Vireiwnia: With re- 
marks on their Use, the Diseases to which they are appli- 
cable, and in which they are Contra-Indicated. Accom- 
panied by a Map of Routes and Distances. A new work. 
By WiruiaM Burke, M.D. Richmond, Va. Published 
by Morris & Brother. 1851. 


2. Appieton’s SOUTHERN AND WeEsTERN TRAVEL- 
LEr’s GuipE: With new and authentic Maps, etc. 
Forming a complete Guide to the Falls of St. Anthony; 
Mammoth Cave; Virginia Springs, &c. With Dis- 
tances, Fares, &c. By W. Witvtiams. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 200 Broadway. 1851. 


3. “Summer TRAVEL 1N THE Sovutn.” Southern 
Quarterly Review for September, 1850. Art. IL. 


4. Tae KickLesurys on THE Raine. With an Es- 
say on Thunder and Small-Beer. By Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh. New York: Stringer & Townsend, 1851. 


quiet woods, nor had the cockneys monopolized 
the trout of Saratoga Lake. No internecine 
struggles for supremacy in Japonica-doi, between 
the Browns and Smiths and Joneses, had ever 
| atorrnpeed the gaieties of the season. Fashion 
had not then erected her booths, along the quiet 
street of the village, nor imposed her laws upon 
the internal economy of the hotel. At that time, 
the Southern gentleman might take with him his 
dark body-servant Sam, without fear of having 
him stolen by the philanthropists of the North, 
and Cesar, the carriage-driver, might handle his 
ribbons unassdiled by any pious attempts to de- 
throne him from his exalted station. The con- 
servative. looking back to this happy period and 
contrasting it with the present condition of affairs, 
will perhaps say, in the true spiritof the laudator 
temporis acti, that the old time was decidedly the 
better. 

But nous avons changé tout cela. We man- 
age these things, in some respects, much more 
sensibly than our fathers. The private travel- 
ling carriage, at least beyond the line of Mason 
and Dixon, has had its.day. The very expres- 
sion of **slow coach” has become aphoristic, and 
we now whirl along after a steam engine which 
puffs its smoke into the most sacred haunts of 
muse and dryad, having for our fellow-passen- 
gers five hundred people * of all ages, sexes and 
conditions.” With the introduction of the rail 
into the non-slaveholding States, have also been 
brought forward more enlarged views of the 
rights of man, by reason of which the old family 
servants of the South are invariably stolen should 
the Southern gentleman be imprudent enough to 
take them along, so that they must be left at home 
if a Northern watering-place is the point of des- 
tination. This little drawback upon the comfort 
of Southern families travelling in the Northern 
States, together with the chance of getting a seat 
in the car, for your wife or your daughter, next 
to a runaway negro, and the certainty of insult 
from abolition agitators has, in a great measure, 
checked the Southern travel in that direction, 
and turned the attention of our people to the 
long-neglected charms of their own upland sec- 
tion, the music of its waterfalls, the wild magni- 
ficence of its sierras, and the unequalled virtues 
of its perennial springs. There seems to be a 
growing determination to encourage domestic 
scenery and to bestow patronage upon home 
mountain atmospheres. In our judgment, this is 
eminently wise, and we shall endeavor to give 
briefly our reasons for this opinion. If these rea- 


sons should, now and then, be dashed with rhyme, 
if we find ourselves giving the rein to fancy in going 
over ground where we were once too happy to 
linger, we have no apologies to offer, and the 
critical reader may snub us as much as he likes. 
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And here let us ask for what purpose it is that 
the more sensible portion of our summer ram- 
blers leave their homes, when the mercury mounts 


up to ninety degrees in the thermometer? The 
answer is ready—for health and relaxation, that 
relaxation which is afforded by social intercourse 
with well-informed and well-behaved people, by 
pleasant variety of new sights and scenes, by 
communion with nature and entire freedom from 
the restraints of cities and the fashionable world. 
If we can show that these objects are more cer- 
tainly attained in the mountain region of the 
Southern States, we shall establish our position 
that it is better to go there than to regions far- 
ther removed. 

No one who is at all familiar with the daily 
routine of life at Newport or Saratoga can have 
failed to recognize the fact that it is but a dreary 
repetition of the dissipations of winter in the 
metropolis,—with this difference to its disadvan- 
tage—that there one sees all the petty coteries 
of “society” brought together upon a theatre 
disagreeably narrow, each striving to outshine 
the other in dress and display. The languishing 
young gentlemen who creep out upon the colon- 
nade of the Ocean House, at eleven in the morn- 
ing, belong to the same regiment of invincibles 
that has done such execution upon female hearts 
the previous season, in the glittering circles “above 
Bleecker”—are habited in the same coats and 
wear the same monotonous expression of weari- 
ness. The “fine looking women” are the same 
exquisite creachaws that held undisputed sway 
in “our set,” and practise the same arts to catch 
moneyed husbands—showing off the steps of Sa- 
racco in the schottische but with a freedom of 
their own, and talking ‘an infinite deal of noth- 
ing’ which is, if possible, more insipid than the 
small gossip of the dead parties of the win- 
ter gone-by. The match-making mammas are 
brought into a contact that exhibits to great ef- 
fect their bickerings and their diplomacy, and if 
a young foreigoer with moustache and title should 
by chance be passing a few days at the hotel, 
their plots and counterplots to entrap him are in- 
finitely amusing. If Madame Greatdasher of 
Fourteenth Street has gotten up a pic-nic at the 
Lake, which has found its appropriate column in 
the New York Herald, Mrs. Grand Splurge of 
Union Park must give a féte champétre to cause 
the laurels of Greatdasher to wither and perish. 
Over these symposia, as indeed over all the 
arrangements of the place, fashion sits su- 
preme and with her iron rule makes the whole 
season extremely uncomfortable. None of her 
unhappy votaries may venture to throw off the 
discipline— 





Sometimes, indeed, like soldiers off parade, 
They break their ranks and gladly leave the drill ; 


Vou. XVII—48 


But then the roll-call draws them back afraid, 

And they must be or seem what they were: still 
Doubtless it is a brilliant masquerade ; 

But when of the first sight you’ve had your fill, 

It palls—at least it did so upon me 
This paradise of pleasure and ennui. 

The fact is these people go not to their water- 
ing-places for enjoyment or health, they go to 
make a sensation—and accordingly are careful 
to have their movements chronicled, in the daily 
papers, which obligingly inform us where the 
A—’s have gone, and what a magnificent figure 
the B—’s are cutting at such a place, and how 
much Miss C—’s ankle is admired somewhere 
else, with other items of intelligence, equally 
important, of the remaining ove aud twenty let- 
ters of the alphabet. And when a fancy ball is 
given, happy fellow, indeed, the reporter! upon 
whom fall the sweetest smiles of two hundred 
young ladies, each anxious to secure the modi- 
cum of incense which is due to her charms, in 
the Spring’s Correspondence of the next day’s 
paper. 

Some of our readers may suppose that our 
remarks bear with undue severity upon Northern 
watering-place society. In the absence of au- 
thority on this subject derived from books, we 
might make our appeal to the individual experi- 
ence of every Southern gentleman who has been 
a summer lounger at either of the more fashiona- 
ble places of resort for the beau monde of the 
Northern cities. For ourselves, we must say that 
whenever we have attended church service at 
Newport or Saratoga, during our loiterings there, 
we have felt (perhaps wickedly) inclined, after 
witnessing a week’s exhibition of heartlessness 
and folly, to throw an unusual emphasis into that 
supplication of the Liturgy—* From pride, vain- 
glory, and hypocrisy; from envy, hatred and 
malice, and from all uncharitableness, good Lord 
deliver us.” 

Fortunately, however, we are not left without 
the acute observations of a very great traveller to 
fortify us. And we are gratified to be afforded an 
occasion to render our poor tribute of praise to his 
labors in general, in quoting such of his remarks as 
refer to the‘ goings on’ at the Spriugs of the North. 
Our writer is he of the Lorgnette, hight John 
Timon, since whose relinquishment of the pen 
satirical, flunkeyism has been more rampant than 
ever. He thus speaks of a sojourn at the great 
Elysium of the fashionables— 


“Christian, journeying to Beulah, passed 
through the town of Veale Fair; so John Ti- 
mon, in the course of his pilgrimage, finds himself 
on this August day, in the town of Saratoga. 
“1 do not mean to flatter myself at the expense 
of Saratoga; and still less is it a part of my in- 
tention to flatter the town at my own cost. I 
should hate of all things to be recognized as a 
Christian pilgrim, in such a place; it would bea 
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dull chance, if it did not fare as hard with me as 
with Faithful, in the allegory: and I have no 
kind of doubt, (and may safely challenge Dr. 
Cheever’s opinion in confirmation, )but that there 
are as many Pick-thanks, aud Love-lusts, and 
Carnal-delights, and Lord Hate-goods in this 
town of Saratoga, as ever regaled themselves in 
the stark-mad city which lay on the road to Bun- 
yan’s Beulah. 

** As I wished to see all that was to be seen, I 
have taken rooms at the United States Hotel, 
and have entered my name as John Stubbs, of 
Stubbston. This semi-titular device, at once 
practical and innocent, gives me a little dignity 
with the bar-tenders and newspaper men; and 
has served me, I frankly believe, in way of re- 
tainer, for a better room than | could otherwise 
have hoped to secure. At the same time, being 
unknown to almost all the company, I can enjoy 
my cigar quietly under the trees or upon the cor- 


ridor, without any fear of remark or of disturb- 
ance.” 
* * * * * 


“But my observations are by no means con- 
fined to the hotel where I find myself lodged. If 
Lords Lechery, and Hate-good, are the patrons 
of the United States, I should think it ill reck- 
oned, if the Dowager Love-Money, and the 
wench Live-loose, did not sometimes thrive at 
the Union, or at Congress Hall. Itis true there 
is a colder air in that quarter; and there hardly 
seems to grow upon the frequenters that easy 
warmth, which is so captivating in the wives and 
middle-aged gentlemen of the west end.’’* 


We might draw further upon our friend Timon, 
who has been in his day an observer of society 
at the Wells of Cheltenham and the Brunnens of 
Nassau, but we have quoted enough to satisfy 
the reader that social enjoyment at the Northern 
Springs is a hambug—a mere chimera, and that 
he who resorts thither for such relaxation of 
his powers, might as well go to one of their hotel 
clerks for civility, or step into the furnace of 
the Novelty Works to get cool. 

Happily in the South it is different. At our 
summer retreats, we have neither the ostentation 
nor the toadyism, the jewels nor the jealousies, 
the vice nor the velvet, that deform and bespan- 
gle and set off the characters and the persons of 
the Northern notabilities. Itis not our purpose to 
inquire into the causes of this difference ; it may 
be, and most probably is owing to the institution 
of slavery, but the process of making this appa- 
rent is roundabout, and we care not now to pur- 
sue it. We thank Heaven that the fact is so. 
We rejoice that it has never been our ill fortune. 
in going to the White Sulphur, to fall in with 
any Lady Kicklebury such as Thackeray has 
drawn for us on the Rhine. Above all, we are 
thankful exceedingly that public sentiment 
among us does not sanction that prurient taste 
for newspaper celebrity which causes a young 


“ The Lorgnette, second series. pp. 180, 191. 








girl satisfaction in having her charms paragraphed 
as are the good points of a favorite race-horse. 
Our people do not care to inform the world how 
they eat and sleep and drive, and their daugh- 
ters shrink yet from daily bulletins of their 
changes of toilette, with remarks on the com- 
parative advantage of varying styles in display- 
ing a fine bust or arm. Their amusements are, 
perhaps, primitive, and the New Yorker, who has 
accidentally wandered so far out of his orbit as 
to find himself in the mountain region of Virginia, 
declares the springs very stupid, laments the ig- 
norance of the company in the last fancy dances 
which he hasseen at the Salle Valentino in Paris, 
and goes back, wondering by what evil destiny, 
he had come among a people in whose horrid 
society the Reporter of the Herald could no longer 
take cognizance of his movements. 

But to dispense with any further remarks on 
this branch of our subject, we come now to as- 
sure the reader, who has not journeyed much in 
the highlands of the Southern States, that they 
contain some of the wildest and most beautiful 
scenery that ever inspired poet; spots, seques- 
tered from the busy routine of commercial life, 
where the spirit may find repose and revel ina 
satisfied seuse of the grandeur and loveliness of 
Nature ; valleys of surpassing richness and slopes 
of the most refreshing verdure—all of which 
might have been rendered familiar to us by de- 
scription, had our people sooner discovered their 
attractions. Many, who have heretofore made 
annual excursions to New England, and who, for 
the first time last year, had their steps turned by 
the abolition agitation to Southern retreats, were 
startled to find themselves entering an almost en- 
chanted region of which they had never before 
heard, and to see on every hand landscapes ri- 
valling those of Milton’s L’Allegro, 


Russet lawns and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied ; 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 


and at they advanced further into the unsettled 
portion to come suddenly, and with a sensation 
of delicious coolness, upon coverts as shady as 
any described in the Penseroso, 


arched walks of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 
Where the rude axe with heaved stroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt 
Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 


It is not at all necessary that we should insti- 
tute any comparisons between the natural fea- 
tures of the Northern and Southern States, as 
we set out to play cicerone to the reader through 
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the latter. We believe we have rambled more 
extensively over the lake country, from Erie to 
Quebec, and over the undulating surface of New 
England, than nine-tenths of the Northern plea- 


Virginia, the noble old commonwealth of our 
love, where we first drew breath and to which 
we owe allegiance, is traversed, as the reader 
knows, throughout its whole extent by the Blue 


sure-seekers who frequent the Springs. We) Ridge and the Alleghanies, and the geographer, 
have lingered spell-bound above the stupendous | in speaking of her, may adopt Cesar’s descrip- 
cataract of Niagara; we have pulled up a five tion of Gaul in the opening of his Commenta- 
pounder from the blue depths of Lake George ; | ries, Omnis Gallia divisa est in tres partes. The 
we have watched the sea break over the craggy| three sections of Virginia are the Cismontane, 
promontory of Nahant and loitered for days along | the Valley, and the Transmontane. It is in the 
the banks of the Hudson, so that we could very latter two that will be found the favoured resorts 
well undertake to draw the parallel, but we re- | of the summer traveller, and it is there that we 
peat that it is not necessary to do so. Even’ propose to take the reader for a jaunt of two or 
were we disposed to concede, as we are not, that|three pages, before leaving the State for others 





Nature has been more lavish of her beauties in| 
the Northern States, we should still contend that 
one can better enjoy scenery in the South, for 
here one’s meditations upon a prospect of unu- 
sual sublimity are not interrupted by the intru- 
sion of a crowd of vulgar people just arrived in| 
the last train, who insist upon his hearing their | 
own opinions of it. One’s appreciation of the 
Horse Shoe Fall is marred by the ‘ How sub- 
lime” of a cockney standing at his elbow, and 
the train of reflection, reaching back to Isis and 
Osiris, at the Pyramids, is rudely broken off by 
the appearance of one of those “ young ladies | 
with pink parasols,” of whom Mr. Thomas | 
Moore has given us an account. 

We have this side of the Potomac no great 
waterfall like Niagara, nor have we heights as’ 
elevated as the White Mountains. But isolated | 
objects however grand do not impart interest to 





farther South. 

But where shall we first loiter on the road? or 
what read, indeed, shall we travel? Mr. Burke, 
(or rather Dr. Burke, for after many years passed 
in the avocations of the scholar, he has recently, 
late in life, become a Doctor of Medicine,) must 
relieve us from the perplexity of choosing. We 
therefore adopt his arrangement and direct our 
attention first to the great caravanserai of all— 
the White Sulphur Springs of Greenbrier. In 
doing so, we are conscious of leaving out of 
view many remarkable places on the road, to 
some of which we shall presently return, and 
some very wild spots where we must catch a 
hurried glimpse of horizons worth the looking at. 

The White Sulphur Springs, though not so sub- 
jected to the tyranny of fashion as any of the 
haunts of the Northern circles, has been never- 
theless. for many years, the gathering point of 


a whole section of country, nor is it among the |the most refined and cultivated people of our 
loftiest elevations that nature most directly ap-| section of the Union. The very difficulties of 
peals to the affections. We think it was Lady getting there have had the happy effect of ren- 


Mary Wortley Montague, (at least Sir Walter | 
Scott, in the Fair Maid of Perth, says it was, 
and when we get our quotations at second-hand 
we like to acknowledge the fact,) who first ex-| 
pressed the opinion that the most interesting dis- 
triet of every country, and that which exhibits 
the varied charms of natural scenery in greatest 
perfection, is that where the mountain spurs melt 
into the champaign or more level land. The 
views, perhaps, are not so extended as else- 
where, but the constant changes of surface lend | 
a pleasing variety, which is obtained neither upon 
the plains nor amid the dizzy and awful altitudes 
of an Alpine range. This variety is seen to 
greatest advantage in our own portion of the 
Union, for as the traveller comes South, he finds 
the Apalachian chain becoming less and less 
lofty until it sinks down into the flat surface in 
Alabama. Here then we may look for the pic- 
turesque and the affecting in scenery, for those 
kaleidoscopic mutations of landscape at every 
turn, which astonish and delight, while they do 





not Overpower us. 


dering the society more exclusive, and though 
the ‘pomps and vanities’ do often manifest their 
influence over its habitués, yet mere pretension 
finds itself wofully out of place on Virginia or 
Alabama Row. The mode of living in cottages 
which obtains there, adds vastly to the comfort 
of visiters, and is far better than herding people 
together by the hundred under oneroof. To the 
family circle it is like carrying their own vine and 
fig tree with them. ‘They may be as secluded, 
or as much in the daily whirl of amusement as 
they please. And there are no more agreeable 
receptions any where than those impromptu little 
assemblages at nightfall, on the cottage porticoes, 
particularly when the moon lights up the whole 
lawn, and half reveals through the trees the white 
buildings that swround it. The ball room is not 
near enough to annoy with its din such as are 
not attracted by its fascinations, and the evening 
air of this healthful locality brings no poison on 
its wings. From the first of July until the frost- 
rime whitens the neighboring hill-tops, the ob- 
server will here see enough of character to en- 
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gage him. if he is fond of the study, for charac 
ter here, like the waters, is capable of analysis, 
while on every side, he has at ready command 
sources of recreation the most salutary and ex- 
hilarating. In the inviting umbrage of the trees 
around the spring, a spot which seems designed, 
in the fitness of things, for the consumption of 
cigars, he may puff the morning away in friendly 
chit-chat with judges, divines, M. C.’s, and other 
eminent individuals, and for the afternoon there 
are drives about the vicinage where he may dash 
with hiscurriele, or practise quadrupedal hexame- 
ters on horseback. Parties, too, are frequently 
made up for a deer-hunt, and those who engage 
in the sport have the advantage of witnessing 
the novel phenomena of day-break and sun-rise 
under the most favorable circumstances. The 
East seems streaked in that highland section 
with rosier dyes, as if Aurora wished to reward 
such as are not accustomed to look upon her ad- 
vent, with an exhibition of peculiar splendour. 
We like deer-hunts. Not that we are anything 
of a shot, for whenever we have engaged in them, 
we have killed nothing but time, but there is a 
certain degree of luxury in being able to button 
up a warm shooting-jacket over your person in 
August, which, added to the auricular delight of 
the chorus of dogs, and the quiet self-assurance 
of your ability to have dropped the buck in his 
tracks, if he had only passed by your stand. make 
such expeditions in the highest degree pleasura- 
ble. We will not deny that we enjoy, too, the 
venison at dinner, for it is seldom that a party 
come back venisonless. 

Such as this is life at the other springs of Vir- 
ginia. After describing the social aspect of the 
White Sulphur we need say nothing of the rest. 
Dr. Burke has given us some animated sketches 
of White Sulphur society that we might profita- 
bly quote, and he has hinted, most judiciously, at 
reforms in the cuisine, but we have neither space 
to make the extracts, nor to enlarge upon the 
desired improvements. We must hurry along, 
or we may lose altogether some views that we 
proposed taking of the country. 

From the White Sulphur to the Sweet Springs 
the road pursues a narrow valley, between ad- 
joining mountains, through which runs a stream- 
let musically over its pebbly bed, wetting the feet 
of the horses at innumerable points of crossing. 
The ride of 17 miles is usually accomplished iu 
three hours and a half, and, as you approach 
the Sweet Springs, becomes more and more in- 
teresting. For here the valley is one of singular 
beauty, presenting an ampler width and deeper 
tinge of green carpeting, aud would be worthy 
habitation for the Muses themselves. Dr. Burke 
fitly calls itthe Tempe of Virginia. When you 
go there, gentle reader, be not content with pass- 


ing through it in the stage-coach. Take your 
gun, as we did, and climb the acclivity on either 
side; the excitement of pheasant shooting will 
sustain you till you reach the summit, rocky and 
tangled though you will find the path, and then, 
our word for it, you will feel amply compensated 
for all the toils of the ascent. Is it not the vale 
of Rasselas that Dr. Johnson has pictured? If 
the time should be sunrise, you will, perhaps, see 
in the distance the semblance of old ocean in the 
mist which hangs suspended between the ridges; 
if it should be sunset, tant mieux, for the brown 
shadows of that exquisite hour will dapple the 
plain, and make it like some wonderful embroid- 
ery. Or, get up a party of agreeable compan- 
ions and ride to the cascade of Beaver Dam, 
some three miles or so from the Sweet Springs 
Hotel. You diverge a short distance from the 
main road, and enter a copse of wild-wood 
tangled with undergrowth, concealed within 
which a limpid stream rushes over a precipice of 
50 or 60 feet, forming a salto of the most striking 
character. All along the banks are to be found 
curious petrifactions of the dams built aforetime 
by the beavers—the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
spot. Below the waterfall, are the queerest lit- 
tle caves in the world, to be entered only with a 
light, but filled with all manner of stalactites and 
flashing as we might suppose the interior of some 
great minster would flash, if all the tracery and 
fret-work of its wondrous ceiling were of crystal. 
We once rode to Beaver Dam with a large com- 
pany of gallant cavaliers and fair ladyes, and 
spent some hours in examining these things. 
The day was charming, the cascade made a blithe 
music in the air, and we thought that with such 
companions we might turn Troglodyte and live 
there forever. 


In the prettiest part of this valley, at the dis- 
tance of a mile from each other, are situated the 
two establishments of the Sweet, and the Red 
Sweet Springs. Their attractions are equal, 
with perhaps the exception of better fare at the 
latter, and some difference in the waters which 
Dr. Burke gives in scientific terms. We shall not 
inquire into these matters, but we had made up 
our mind to sonnetize the Sweet Springs bath, 
when our eye rested on Dr. Burke’s description 
which saves us the trouble. Itis both humorous 
and poetic; 


“Let me now approach the noble fountain— 
second only, if second, in volume of water to the 
Warm Springs. The stream which supplies the 
drinking water rises from the earth, and is con- 
fined in an oblong octagon reservoir about seven 
feet deep. The surplus water discharges itself 
into the gentlemen's bath, and forms a maguifi- 





cent spout, under which the bathers place them- 
selves and enjoy indescribable luxury. The tem- 
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perature of the Spring is about 744°, and that of | 
the Baths 734°. 

«The Baths are two in number, of equal di- 
mensions about 20 feet square—with dressing 
rooms and fire-places. They are under the same 
roof, but separated by a brick wall such as might 
defy Pyramus and Thisbe, and having entrances 
on opposite sides of the building. 

“If a German Docior had such fountains as 
these to describe, his enthusiasm would carry him 
to the third heaven. He would imagine his body 
was immersed in celestial ether, and his head 
resting on the bosom of an angel. From the 
bottom of the pool, as also at the Warm Springs, 
arise innumerable bubbles of the size of a pea. 
They emerge from the pebbles with a whiz, and 
rise in myriads to the surface if they meet with 
no impediment. They seem to be chasing each 
other from their fairy world, as if in merry sport, 
avd laughing at their own antics. When the 
bather places himself among them they strike him 
all over his body—pat, pat, pat. It is said that 
these sounds are so distinct that an Irishman, 
once immersed in their midst, thought they were 
calling him away to the land of spirits, and, filled 
with terror, rushed from the pool. 1, however, 
think my countrymen too gallant to exhibit any 
such timidity, and do not believe one word of 
the story, although told by one of themselves. 
Another version, and one more probable is, that 
he fancied the “ good people” were hitting him 
with young potatoes—aun operation at which he 
was vastly amused. 

“And thou, Sir Francis Head! I would fain 
invoke a few corruscations from thy genius, to 
tell my readers how the old may become young, 
and the young becuine Narcissuses, or Déiopeias, 
by bathing in these pellucid waters, but there is 
too little poetry in my composition for such an 
attempt.” 





We are, of course, reminded by this of the lux- 
urious bath atthe Warm Springs, and, by associa- 
tion of the comfortable hotel there, and the mag- 
nificent panorama which the visiter obtains from 
the top of the neighboring mountain. We need 
only say of the house that it is, in all respects, 
admirable, and that any one who visits it, for the 
first time, will find in Dr. Brockenbrough, the 
proprietor, a character that he will not soon for- 
get as a “gentleman of the old school.” The 
view from the Warm Spring Mountain is un- 
questionably one of the finest we have ever seen. 
The “azure hue” in which distance clothes the 
peaks within the range of vision, so often cited 
from Campbell's hackneyed lines, causes the sur- 
rounding region to wear the appearance of the sea; 
not that resemblance, which we catch from any 
far-off horizon of moorland, to the ocean in a 
ealm, but as it is seen in tempest with the huge 
billows careering in their might. Youlook down 
from your * stand-point” upon such a waste, as 
if each mountain were a billow and had been sud- 
denly fixed in its present position, and these giant 
waves extend as far as eye can reach iu mouoto- 





nous grandeur. Nearer by are vallies flecked 
with spots of cultivation, and a mile and a half 
distant is the cluster of buildings forming the 
Springs’ Establishment, yet looking so near at 
hand that you would think them within easy 
rifle -shot. 

And so we might go on to dilate upon the 
|Mineral Springs and the romantic views scat- 
tered all through the mountain section of Virginia. 
‘In the Northern part towards the Potomac there 
is Harper’s Ferry so well known in Jefferson's 
Notes, and the lovely valley of the Shenandoah, 
where lived our lamented friend Cooke and 
which he delighted to celebrate in his verse, and 
the ice-mountain of Hampshire, and the Fort- 
Mountain of late spoken of by our correspondent 
“L. I. L.” in his “Recollections of Sully.” 
There, too, are charming watering places, such 
as Jordan's Springs and the Shannondale, and 
one recently established—The Capon—of which 
we hear great accounts and which we threaten 
to visit. The Monumental City, so famous for 
the beauty of its daughters, is largely represented 
at the * Capon,” and the other attractions of the 
place are said to justify all the poetry of its ad- 
vertisement. Perhaps we shall go and see. In 
other portions of the State are caves, among 
which are Weyer’s and the Blowing Cave, of 
great reputation, and Cyclopean Towers and the 
Hawk's Nest, to which Mr. Appleton’s Guide 
book will put you in the way of going. The 
Natural Bridge will, of coarse, draw you aside 
for a day, and we might endeavor here to set 
down our impressions of it, but that other pens 
have repeatedly sung its praises in our magaziue. 
The Peaks of Otter also demand the tourist's at- 
tention and let him not withhold it. We shall 
never forget the May morning we once whiled 
away on the highest rock of the Sharp Peak, in- 
toxicated with the exceeding loveliness of the 
lowland landscape and inspired by the sublimity 
of the mountain view. Far away below us the 
champaign country lay extended like a garden, 
with trim parterres and mazes of forest, while on 
the other hand, the eye looked down with de- 
light into the rejoicing vallies, half in sunshine, 
half in shadow, that lay between the mountain 
ridges. Around us there arose, surging through 
the wooded gorge beneath, a wind that uttered 
tones such as might issue from an organ more 
grand than ever yet came from the hand of buil- 
der; louder and louder it grew, and the volume 
of sound went up to Heaven as an anthem—it 
was the Miserere of the pines. De Quincey has 
described such a wind, blowing at noon, in mid- 
summer, into the chamber where lay his dead sis- 
ter. “Many times since.” says he, “upon a 
summer day when the sun is about the hottest, I 
have remarked the same wind arising and utter- 
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ing the same hollow, solemn, Memnonian, bani eoaue in from the Atlantic, and feel like a new 
saintly swell: it is in this world the one sole au-|man. There is indeed nothing to see at Old 
dible symbol of eternity.” But our wind on top Point, apart from the extensive fortifications, but 
of the Peaks did sometimes become more tu- ithe waste of waters as it stretches out between 
multuous, as if it were the pibroch note to some Capes Charles and Henry, yet that “rapture by 
battle of Titans, and we could not but recall the’ ‘the lonely shore,” which Lord Byron has sung in 


fine lines of Wordsworth who speaks of this | his immortal Spenserian verse, is a delight that 














mountain utterance, as inspiring the sentiment of 
Freedom— 


Two voices are there; one is of the Sea, 
One of the mountains, each a mighty voice: 
In both from age to age thou did’st rejoice, 
These were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 


As we descended to the plain the wind became 
less noisy, afterward it subsided into a mere 
whisper, a susurrus, and then died away. 

But distinctly asthe view from above is im- 
pressed upon our memory, the last glimpse we 
caught of the Peaks is, perhaps, stiil more vividly 
before us. It was at sunset. We were distant. 
from it fifteen miles. The god of day wentdown | 
just behind the loftier of the two mountains. At: 
first its effect was but to encircle the summit with | 
an aureola of light. Then there was a suffusion | 
of all gorgeous hues, a sort of chaos of tints 
along the sky, which presented no distinct image 
to the imagination. But soon the drifting va- 
pours began to assume the appearance of plea- 
sure barks, gaily painted, sailing upon rosy seas, 
and anon as the colours deepened upon the pile | 
of cloud beyond, a city splendid above all earthly 
language to describe, with palaces of jasper and 
long burnished colonnades, aad spires and domes 
of gold, ‘rose like an exhalation.’ Vitruvius nor 
Palladio never designed such architectural won- 
ders as these. Soon the city took fire, and, one 
by one, its temples and capitols blazed with the 
flames of a vastconflagration. We looked again, 
and the city had been destroyed ; our erial fan- 
cies were dissipated ; and the Peaks stood, with 





a gray and sombre appearance, in relief against | 


the twilight sky. 
+ All this is mere rhapsody,” we hear the reader 
exclaiming. Perhaps so. But we gave fair no- 


tice of our design to rhapsodize whenever we. 
pleased, and if you tire of our immethodical | 


sketches, have the goodness to lay down the 


does not pall. Often have we strolled for miles 
along the beach, playing with the advancing 
surge in very childishness, and drinking in the 
‘music of its roar.” And as the ships went by, 
or appeared as white specks upon the distant 
outline of the sea, we have loved to speculate 
upon their probable missions—how this one 
might have come from the far east and was laden 
with all precious merchandise, or that might be 
destined to plough the sunny main of the Mar- 
quesas, and what perils of the deep the one had 
safely passed through and the other was fated to 
encounter. Such idle fantasies as these are best 
(Suited to the solitary walk, but for the social 
‘promenade with a fair companion, what frottoir 
at all comparable to the ramparts of the For- 
tress? Here you may walk a mile and a half in 
| making the circuit, and for the greater part of 
‘the distance the ocean is before you. If the 
single gentleman should try this by moonlight, 
while the Military Band plays its inspiring airs 
within the Fort, and if he should chance to have 
as fascinating a partner as we have had there, he 
must be very little of an enthusiast if he does not 
‘bless his stars and call it luxury.” 

But if it be worth while to look upon the sea, 
at the quiet hour of the gloaming, alone, or when, 
with a pretty woman for companion, you catch 
the shimmer of the moonbeam upon its placid 
surface, how much better to see it lashed in fury 
by the storm! Softly, good reader; we are not 
going to try our hand at a description of this 
phenomenon; we wish merely to say that per- 
haps there is no place upon the Atlantic coast 
where the exciting play of wind and tempest may 
be seen to such advantage as at Old Point. The 
long, frantic procession of billows dashes into the 
Chesapeake with a fury that is indescribable. 
During the last summer we happened to witness, 
from this spot, the full energy of a violent North- 
easter (the same which drove the bark Elizabeth 





number, or turn to some other article. If not, upon Fire Island) and it was a sight to remem- 
we will jump from the mountains to the sea-side ber! The scuds of rain that you could see ap- 


together, and glance for a moment at the bathing 
resort of Old Point Comfort. 

We do not know how the fagged and jaded in- 
habitant of Baltimore, Richmond or Petersburg 
can obtain as sudden a transition from a hot to 
a cool atmosphere, as by taking the steamboat in 
Juve or July for Old Point. A few hours time 
will place him upon the beach where he may 
eatch at evening the invigorating breeze that 


proaching with a rapidity beyond the flight of 
swiftest bird, the flakes of foam upon the beach, 
the sudden darkness that occasionally came 
athwart the sky, the Titanic violence of the 
waves, combined to form a scene at once of 
beauty and of terror. At sucha time it is not 
desirable to go out in a sail-boat. Indeed, we 
passed across Hampton Roads in a small steam- 
er, during the fiercest of this gale, and though we 
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had a capital opportunity to observe the wild 


ghany Mountains) from Trail Mountain in Geor- 


magnificence of the angry element, we were very | gia, along the Hiwassee, a tributary of the Ten- 
much of opinion with the Englishman who got|nessee, into North Carolina across the spurs of 
wet at Niagara, that “ certainly it was very well|the Nantihala, says 


in its way, but that, on the whole he preferred 


looking at an hengraving of it in the ’ouse.” 


‘Pursuing his course in this region, the traveller 


The Hotel building at Old Point is elegant gets glimpses of Bald and Whiteside Moutain—the 


and commodious, and has been recently trans- 


latter otherwise called the Devil’s Court House— 
a granite cliff, smooth-faced for half a mile, and 


ferred to new proprietors who have made, we) twelve hundred feet high,—the very sight from 


learn, every arrangement for the comfort o 
guests during the current season. 

But we fancy our readers crying out again 
‘let us have, oh worthy tourist, some account o 
scenery in the other Southern States. Quo 


f| which makes the head swim and the heart sink. 
By passing over a span of rock, but two feet iu 
width, which overhangs the precipice, you may 
reach a cave in the suinmit of this mountain ; an 
enterprise of so much peril, so well calculated to 
inspire awe and trepidation, that but one man 


, 


f 


usque tandem abutere, Nuncius, patientia nostra!” | was ever known to undertake it. His perils, on 
How long will you detain us, Mr, Messenger, in the occasion, did not arise merely from the nar- 
Virginia?” Nota momentmore. We turn now rowness of his bridge—one which reminds us of 


to the next state in geographical order. And 


here, let us say that we shall be compelled to 


avail ourselves fully to the end of this paper, o 


Al Sirat, the Muslim bridge to Paradise. When 
approaching the mouth of the cave, our explorer 
encountered a huge bear just making from it. 
f| Fortunately, the surprise of the bear was quite 


b J 


the labours of our friend in the Southern Quar-|@s great as his own; the animal being so startled 


terly Review, whose pleasant and gracefully 
written article we have read with great satisfac 


tion. This worthy gentleman, whom we take 
to be none other than the editor, has journeyed 


_|at such unusual invasion, that he leapt the preci- 
pice and was dashed to pieces; but the man was 
so much terrified at the danger he had escaped, 
as to he compelled to remain some hours before 
he could so quiet his nerves as to venture his re- 


extensively in the higher regions of North and |turn.” 


South Carolina, as we have not, and he has de 
picted the beauties of those regions with a free 
dom and graphic power of pencil beyond ou 
humble attainment, even if we had. 

The chief difficulty under which North Caro 


The passage of the French Broad or Tselica 
River through the mountains is thus poetically 
described by the Reviewer. 


tr) 


-| ‘We shall never forget, though we should be 


lina labours in respect of her highland country, | quite unable to describe the effect made upon 
is the want of lines of improvement by which it | ourselves, the first sights and sounds of this sub- 
might be made accessible. She presents almost | ime passage. We warren night from Ashe- 
as wide a field to the summer traveller as Vir- vile, on the route te She. VBE, Me, ie 


ginia; her ridges are as healthful, her springs are 


reached the river, along whose margin thence 
the road proceeds, about the dawn of day. In 


perhaps less efficacious and generally known but | the vague and misty twilight, the first flashings 
will be found of great virtue, and there are points | of the foaming torrent rose in sight, and as the 
of view as remarkable within her limits as any | 0PPosite shores could not be distinguished atthat 
we have glanced at. The proper way to visit early hour, and in consequence of the heavy mist 


this section, at present, the Quarterly Reviewer 


which overhung them, the illusion was perfect 
which persuaded us that we were once more on 


suggests, is on horseback. A pedestrian excur-|the borders of the great Atlantic Sea. These 
sion, from the nearest town, of half-a-dozen good | curling, flashing, white billows, reeking up and 
fellows, with conveyance for baggage and am- rolling over, and wallowing one after another, 
munition (and much may be embraced in this ety a — mn the ae eee ane 
latter substantive) would not be a bad notion. ae ne “Aly sanat 


The advantage of this mode of travel is its entir 


independence. No compulsion to rise at a par- 


sion was wonderfully aided by the deep and 
solemn roar of the perpetually chiding billows. 
They were the identical voices of the sea that 


e 


ticular hour for the stage-coach cuts short|we heard—as if these themselves were not pro- 
your morning nap, you are not annoyed with perly natives of the deep, but mountain voices, 


those self-important fellow-passengers who ar 


constantly reminding the driver that he carries 
Cesar and his fortunes, but are free to move at 


torn away from their proper homes, and perpet- 
ually wailing their exode in a chaunt which is 
mournful enough to be that of exile. It was only 
in the full breadth of day that we could scan the 


e 


your own hours and to halt when youcome upon |boundaries beyond, and justly appreciate the 
a suitable resting-place,—to pitch your tent wild grandeur of the route along which we sped. 
where’er you please and there to make your Our road, an excellent one for the mountains, is 


home. 


The Quarterly Reviewer, in following Mr. 
Lanman (apropos of his Letters from the Alle-'two carriages abreast; and huge, immovable 


cut out along the very margin of the river. Oc- 
casionally, there is no ledge to protect you from 
the steep. The track does not often admit of 
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boulders sometimes contract, to the narrowest | 
measures, the pathway for the single one. You 


wind along the precipice with a perpetual sense 


of danger, which increases the sublimity of the | 
scene. Theriver, meanwhile, boils, and bounds, | 
and rages at your feet, tossing in strong writhings | 
over the fractured masses of the rock, plunging | 
headlong, with a groan, into great cavities be-, 
tween, now fretting over a long line of barrier 
masses, now leaping, with a surging hiss, down | 
sudden steppes, which it approaches unprepared. | 


magnesia and salts. At Glenn’s Springs you 
will make the acquaiutauce of the gentry of the 
middle and upper country generally, with a slight 
sprinkling of others from the sea-board. The 
former are here in considerable numbers through- 
outthe season. You will find them equally cour- 
teous, intelligent and frank; easy in their man- 
ners, and prompt and graceful in their hospitali- 
ties. From this point the transition is easy to 
Spartanburg, a region of perfect health through- 
out, lying beautifully for farming, and remarka- 


Beyond you note the perpendicular heights, stern, | bly well settled. Here you find other medicinal 


dark, jagged, impending, a thousand feet in air. 
You find yourself suddenly in a cavernous ave- 
nue; look up, and behold an enormous boulder, 


waters, the Cedar, the Pacolet, Limestone and 
Sulphur Springs, each of which has its advo- 
cates, though their visitors are much Jess numer- 


thrust out from the mountain sides, hanging ous than those of Glenn's. The Pacolet, and 


completely over you like a mighty atlantean roof, 


| other falls and rapids, are objects of great curi- 
but such a roof as threatens momently to topple | 


osity; and the famous battle-field of the Cow- 


down instorm and thunder on your head. And| pens affords a point of great attraction to him 


thus, with a sense keenly alive to the startling 
aspects in the forms around you, the superior 
grandeur of the heights, the proof which they 
everywhere present that the voleano and the tor- 
rent have but recently done their work of con- 
vulsion and revolution, you hurry on for miles, 
relieved occasionally by scenes of a strangely 
sweet beauty in the stream;—when the waters 
subside to calm; when they no longer hiss, and 
boil, and rage, and roar, in conflict with the 
masses whose bonds they have broken; and 
when, leaping away into an even and uunruffled 
flow, they seem to sleep in lakes whose edges 
bear fringes of flowery vines, and the loveliest 
floral tangles, from which you may pluck at sea- 
sons the purplest berries, drooping to the very 
lips of the waters. Sometimes, these seeming 
lakes gather about the prettiest islets, such as 
prompt you to fancy abodes such as the English 
fairies delighted to explore, and where, indeed, 
the Cherokee has placed a class of spirits, with 
strange mysterious powers, who were ackuowl- 
edged to maintain a singular influence over the 
red man’s destinies. A landscape painter, of 
real talent. would find along the two great stems 
of the French Broad, or Tselica, a thousand pic- 
tures, far superior to any thing which Yankee 
manufacture has ever yet gathered from the 
banks of the Hudson, or the groups of the Cats- 
kill.” 


Changing his ground into South Carolina, 
where his foot rests on its native hills, the Re- 
viewer pleasantly continues to point out the nat- 
ural charms of the country. We shall quote at 
length his glowing account of what may be seen 
there. 


“We speed to Greenville, Spartanburg or 
Pendleton, points from which you may diverge 
to a thousand spots of a scenery not surpassed 
in any of the sister States. On your route you 

ause at Glenn’s Springs, one of the most fash- 
ionable of the watering places of South-Caro- 
lina. These Springs belong to the same family, 
the members of which are scattered throughout 
all the South, in parallel regions, from Virginia 
to Mississippi. They possess the same g: neral 
characteristics, and are probably equally medici- 
nal, being impregnated more or less with sulphur, 





who loves to seek out the memorials of the Rev- 
olution. But, if the object be mountain scevery, 
the traveller will speed for Greenville, which lies 
adjoining, to the north and west. The village 
of this name is a beauty among villages, and its 
cascade of Reedy River, which skirts the settle- 
ment, affords numerous subjects for the painter. 
In the northeast angle of the district, however, 
you find bolder pictures, where the beautiful 
blends with the sublime, and informs the imagi- 
nation with images at once of the stupendous 
and the sweet. The Hogback Mountain, a crag- 
ged and perilous ascent, that might find a more 
suitable name, is the first of a lordly brotherhood 
of heights, which enshrine a thousand scenes of 
the terrible and lovely. Adjoining it you have 
the Glassy Mountain, so named because of the 
glazed beauty of its rocky sides, trickling with 
perpetual water, in the sunlight. The waters 
which flow from these mountains form the sour- 
ces of the Tyger and the Pacolet. Here, also, 
you have the Saluda and Panther Mountains, 
and, above all, the wonderful rocky cliff and pre- 
cipice of Cesar’s Head—a name given to it from 
a remarkable profile, which, at one view, the 
crag presents, of a human, which might be a 
Roman, face. Sachem’s Head would be much 
more appropriate to the aboriginal locality, as 
the profile is quite as proper to the Indian as the 
Roman type of face. As the name of the In- 
dian priest in the Southern States was Jawa, 
this title would seem a not inappropriate one to 
the stern, prophet-like image which this rock 
affords. The mountain itself is an entire mass 
of granite, rising abruptly from the valley, through 
which a turbulent river hurries upon its way. 
From the precipice, on this quarter, you have 
one of the most magnificent prospects that the 
world can show. Standing upon the edge of 
the cliff, your eye courses, without impediment, 
to the full extent of its vision, leaving still re- 
gions beyond, which the fancy spreads out illim- 
itably beneath your feet. Apart from the sub- 
lime emotions of such a scene, from such aspot, 
the sense of danger is enlivened when you dis- 
cover that the mountain rises from a base seem- 
ingly quite too slender for its support, while an 
awful fissure divides the mass from top to bot- 
tom, detaching an immense mass, that threatens 
momently to go down in thunder upon the un- 
conscious valley. The Head of Cesar, or the 
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Jawa, is in some peril of serious abrasion, if not 
demolition, in the progress of events. 

But, Pendleton is the district of South-Caro- 
lina most affluent in curiosities of this descrip- 
tion. The Table Rock is one of the Apalachian 
range. It rears its colossal front of granite—an 
isolated mass, perpendicular as a wall—more 
than eleven hundred feet in height, with a naked 
face of more than six hundred feet. ‘The preci- 
pice is on the eastern side. It is ascended, on 
this side, by means of a ladder or steps of wood, 
fastened with iron clamps to the stone, and with 
several stagings compassing the perpendicular 
height. You literally hang in air. You look 
down, with a shudder, upon the awful chasm a 
thousand feet below. Your ladder shakes—its 
steps are in decay—occasionally one has disap- 
peared—and your heart sinks momentarily, ren- 
dering necessary the encouragement of your 
guide. The great black wall glistens with the 
descending streams, which the sun coins into 
brilliants as fast as they scatter into spray. Go 
below—-look up—and your soul rises with the 
majesty of prayer. On the western side, a 
stream darts away, headlong, with great speed— 
as a doe pursued by the hunters, whom you may 
fancy you see in the five cascades which bound 
off, from as many quarters, on a like course, all 
striving equally for the Oolenoe, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Saluda, in which they are all finally 
lost. But, the chase is continued daily. There 
is still adoe to fly, and still as many hunters to 
pursue. The mountain, on this side, is well 
wooded, and is thus in remarkable contrast with 
the naked wall of rock in the opposite quarter. 
You gain the top of the rock, and find a rude 
square or platform. The wonders increase 
around you. Here is another rock, which is the 
giaut’s stool, as the mountain is his table. You 
may fancy a dinner party of Gog and Magog. 
and, if you sleep and dream, may conjure up 
images of a feast, where your chance is to be 
eaten last, unless, like Ulysses, you can succeed 
in couching the eye of your feeder. Your fan- 
cies will be greatly helped by the proofs around 
yeu of unknown races. You are shown the 
tracks of gigantic feet, beasts, birds and men, 
which may be those of elephant or tortoise— 
both are insisted upon—or the result of the natu- 
ral attrition of water in the rock, which you may 
find it quite as pleasant to believe. Passing to 
the verge of the precipice, you feel, with Natty 
Bumppo, that you see creation. A cedar tree, 
for years, was the terminus, beyond which no 
foot was set. It grew in a crevice of the rock. 
and overhung the precipice. It was the ordinary 


communes with the Glassy and Hogback Moun- 
tains, in Greenville; sweeping over Spartans- 
burg, to the east, it rests on King’s Mountain, 
famous for the defeat of Ferguson, in the Revo- 
lution; next, in quick succession, you range from 
the Saluda Mountains to the Panther, Cesar’s 
Head, the Dismal, the Estato and Oolenoe; and 
with the eye thus travelling west, you grasp the 
castellated heights of the Currahee, in Georgia.”’ 


We regret that our limits will allow us tomake 
but one other quotation, the more 80 as this is 
all we can give of the mountain region of Geor- 
gia, a sister state that abounds in romantic and 
picturesque objects. The passage refers to the 
famous cataracts so highly eulogized by all who 
have visited them. 


“Tuccoah is, indeed, a mountain beauty of 
rare loveliness. The cascade falls in asheet most 
like a thin gauzy veil, through which sparkles a 
galaxy of little brilliants. Itis the emblem of 
equal purity and beauty. Its adjuncts are all of 
the same character. Beauty, rather than gran- 
deur, is the word by which to describe it, though 
the latter element is not wanting to its charms. 
It is only held in subjection to the superior sweet- 
ness of its fascination. ‘Tuccoah is a lyric to the 
eye. Itis a single outgushing of fond musical 
notes, with a sudden and sparkling overflow— 
wildly quick, but rarely temperate; eager and 
full of impulse, yet chastened by the exquisite 
method of a grace and tenderness which prevail 
throughout the picture. 

‘A few miles from Tuccoah is another scene, 
in rich and absolute contrast with it. If Tue- 
coah is the beautiful, Tallulah is the terrible! 

* * * * . 

“If Tuccoah isthe lyric of water-falls, Tallu- 
lah is the grand five act drama, the sublime and 
awful tragedy, scene upon scene, accumulating 
with new ivterest, until the repose of death over- 
spreads the catastrophe. It so happens that 
Tallulah is a series of cascades, five in number, 
with a pause between each, in which the waters, 
exhausted apparently by previous conflict, rest 
themselves before resuming their fearful progress 
to new struggles. These rests afford you glimp- 
ses of the sweetest repose. The stream seems 
momently to sleep, and, in such lovely lakelets, 
that you almost look to see the naiad Princess 
emerging from the surrounding caves, with 
loosened tresses, preparing for the bath. The 
next progress increases the action and the interest 
of the scene, until, at the close, you see only the 


trial of the adventurer’s courage to clasp this tree | convulsive forms below you, writhing as if in 


in his embrace, and swing over thechasm. But, 
the tree perished, finally, and the feat is performed 


death, and hear the deep groans of their panting 
agony, sent up to you in an appeal that seems to 


no longer. You sit and gaze; but it will require | ask for sympathy and vengeance.” 


some time before the eye opens fully upon its 
possessions. ‘T'o the north and east, your view 


And now we ask if there is not enough of 


is bounded by the Alleghanies, of which the rock | beautiful and grand scenery in the South to en- 
upon which you recline is one of the barrier) jist the attention of Southern tourists? Has not 


mountains. On all other sides, Nature seems 
happily to repose in the embrace of Beauty. 
Vale and field, and river and cascade, and lonely 


nature arrayed herself here, in a garb sufficiently 
attractive to the eye that loves her, that it 


peaks of kindred granite, employ and persuade | ™ust wander off annually to districts in no degree 





the satisfied glance from side to side. Youreye! more picturesque in search of glad sights? 


Vor. XVII—49 
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To such as design visiting Virginia during the 
hot months of 1851, we cannot too highly com- 
mend Dr. Burke’s Volume. The invalid, will 
find it an invaluable vade mecum, and it will be 
useful to the strong man in guarding him against 
an improper use of the waters and furnishing 
him with practical hints as to the enjoyment of 
the bath. The season will soon open, and those 
fortunate people who have three mouths to be 
idle, will commence idleness for three months. 
To one and all we offer a Virginia welcome. 
For the sick who visit the Springs for health and 
strength, we invoke the choicest benisons of 
Hygeia. For those whose pursuit is relaxation 
of spirits we ask the most gracious patronage of 
that 

goddess fair and free, 
In Heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne. 
We have endeavored to give them some fore- 
shadowing of what they may expect in coming. 
And now they have only to lay the map before 
them, and mark out the route that each one shall 
prefer. The State is all before them where to 


choose their place of rest, and Dr. Burke their 
guide. 





A SONG OF IRELAND. 


A health to the Isle that, though trampled in scorn 

By the merciless minions of power, 

May rise from the dust with a grandeur new-born. 
And shatter her chains in an hour : 

A voice from the graves that the Tyrant hath filled 
Cannot always be pleading unheard ; 

And the whirlwind of wrath, though for centuries stilled, 
May burst from repose at a word. 


’Mid the tempest of strife and the tumult of wrong, 
How many bright names gild the gloom, 

The monarchs of speech and the masters of song, 

A halo of life, ’round the tomb; 

These names cannot die, for the nation’s great heart, 
Hath enshrined them, the deeper in ill— 

Let the last blow be struck and the last hope depart— 
She will cling to them faithfully still. 


O! Erin! the world has been cold to thy doom! 
Few flowers have been strewn on thy bier— 

And the pride of thy glory and blush of thy bloom 
Have passed, without blessing or prayer: 

Yet across the wild waves may the desolate son 
Of thy blighted dominions find rest, 

And a haven of peace for the Exile be won, 

In the fetterless homes of the West. 


O! still we will trust, a New Era may rise, 
On the fair Isle of Emmett and Moore, 
When a true light shall burn in her long-clouded skies, 
And the night of her mourning be o’er: 
A health to her now, and a health to her then— 
And death to oppression’s stern sway— 
The West hath the hearts of a million of men, 
‘ That will pray for her triumph that day. 


P. H. H. 





Editors Cable. 


We think it a note- worthy fact that on the fifth 
day of May, a date memorable as the anniver- 
sary of the death of Napoleon, we had a fall of 
snow as far South as our own city. The old 
figure of the poet, so frequently quoted, of win- 
ter chilling the lap of May, has thus received 
another illustration. Indeed, during many years 
past. a change has been observed in the temper- 
ature of our winters, that, if continued, may in- 
duce some change in the nomenclature of the 
months. If the fantastic folly of the French, 
which gave epithets by way of title to these di- 
visions of time, should ever again prevail, they 
certainly could not call May Floreal. It might 
be better designated as Brumaire. The long 
season in May, known among the Germans as 
the season of the Severe Masters, has always 
been one of rain and cold, but rarely of frost. 
A story yet survives, however, of Frederick the 
Great, that one sunny, leafy, genial May-day, he 
ordered the exotics of his conservatory to be 
brought out into the open air, despite the advice 
of his head-gardener, who warned him of the 
Severe Masters, Saints Mammertus, Germanus 
and Servatius, (supposed to preside over the 11th, 
12th and 13th days of the month); by which the 
whole orangery of Potsdam, one of the finest in 
Europe, was cut off. 


Our correspondent X. Y. Z., whose account 
of a ghostly meeting in the African Church of 


our city, we published last mouth, writes us as 
follows— 


Mr. Thompson, 


I observe in alate number of the Richmond Republican 
a card from the “ Reporter to the Convention,” who takes 
me to task good-humoredly for a passage in the speech 
of the spectral orator, whom I chanced to hear, a few 
weeks since, addressing an assembly of goblins in the 
African Church. The Reporter conceives that the orator 
or myself has done him injustice in the use of the terms 
“ new-fangled” and “ villainous” as applied to the Fo- 
netic system of reporting. I might demur to this by sub- 
mitting that while injustice may have been done to the 
system itself by the use of these epithets, none could by 
possibility have been done the reporter. But as the lat- 
ter adjective is capable of an interpretation that would 
reflect discredit upon him, (as he who follows a ‘ villain- 
ous’ calling, in the offensive sense of the word, can hardly 
be a proper man,) I will raise no such distinction. 

First, then as to ‘ new-fangled.’ “ Verbatim reporting” 
says he, “ so far from being ‘ new-fangled,’ I had supposed 
to be almost as ancient as the gift of oratory itself.” Now 
I was, indeed, aware that the art of writing in short-hand 
was as old as the Greeks and Roinuns, as allusions to the 
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notarii or stenographers are plentifully sprinkled through ‘those happy people who rejoice in the holy es- 
the writings of those pleasant old fellows, Pliny, Martial, | tate of matrimony? We are willing to believe 


and Quintilian, but I was certainly under the impression | h h f ied h 
that the Fonetic system (to which the objectionable phrase that the arrangements for marries guests at ae 
was applied by the spirit) was of very recent date and, Charleston Hotel are all that could be desired, 
that its proficients claimed for it the credit of being the but so far as we were concerned, that depart- 
only system by which a strictly verbatim report of a| ment of the establishment might have been in 
spenen coral mee... ...._|Caleutta or at the North Pole. It was terra in- 
Secondly, as to ‘villainous.’ I have no hesitation . be 
cognita to us. As to the rooms, there isin every 


whatever in saying that this word was not designed to | nese : 
large hotel a district to us of most mysterious 


impute to the Reporter any wickedness or depravity by | 
virtue of his exercising the craft so branded. It was used 

simply in its Shaksperean sense as ‘ mischievous,’ and as 
such it may not be difficult to defend the application. | 
The Reporter says that the new system seeks to present a | 
fac simile of the speaker. Sir, is this desirable? Are we to 
be deluged with the nonsense of every Orator Pop in the 

land even down to the fatal absurdity of hiscommas? Aud | 
if the old system made speeches decent, before they were 

put in the newspaper to take away our appetites for break- 

fast, is it not better to go backtoitat once? And yetthe 
Reporter, even while claiming for the Fonetic system that 
it alone, of all modes of reporting, makes an exact tran- 
script of a speaker’s remarks, says that verbatim report- 
ing is as old as the gift of oratory itself. 

I am glad to see, Mr. Thompsomthat the Reporter dis- 
claims any affiliation with the Vandals of the “ Fonetic 
Nuz,” I have not the pleasure of the Reporter’s perso- 
nal acquaintance but | have taken a liking to him from 
the galleries. He has borne the protracted and’ acute 
agonies of the Debate upon the Basis with a fortitude so 
heroic and uncomplaining that I confess I look upon him 
as I would have looked upon Silvio Pellico when he 
came out from the Austrian dungeon to the light of day, 
oras one might regard any other illustrious person who 
has submitted unmurmuringly to the cruelties of despotic 
power. The whole convention has been his Emperor 
Francis and his sufferings have been indeed very fearful. 
Feeling this interest in him, I rejoice that he agrees with 
the orator in repudiating the Fonetie orthography. It is 
gratifying to know that he would not spell effects, FX., 
or seedy, CD. 

I have written this explanation, because I consider my- 
self responsible, in the silence of the eloquent ghost, for 
anything contained in my report of his harangue. If I 
have made myself understood, very well; if not, I must 
sign myself, (with compliments to the Reporter), what 
the Fonetic gentlemen would make me, an 

EX-WISE-HEAD. 
(X. Y. Z.) 


Our friend Richards of the Southern Literary 
Gazette refers, in a recent number of his paper, 
to an article in the Evening News, drawn forth 
by some unfavorable comments, made in our 
“Notes of a Southern Excursion,” upon the 
Charleston Hotel. We regret that we did not 
see the News containing the article in question. 
The editor thinks, and Mr. Richards endorses 
the opinion, that we fared so badly, in conse- 
quence of our desolate and miserable condition 
of bachelorhood. We consider this very proba- 
ble. But are bachelors placed so far out of the 


character. It lies on the 2nd and 3rd floors in 


front. We see windows from the outside and 
doors opening upon the passage within, indica- 
tions that induce us to suppose that in this region 
there may be commodious and airy rooms, (such 
as are spoken of in the advertisements,) but we 
could not make affidavit of the fact, and we are 
inclined on the whole to doubt it. Perhaps one 
of these days we may learn more about this un- 
explored territory. But now, whenever we pre- 
sent ourselves for entertainment at the office of 
a “first class hotel,” we are considered merely 
as candidates for the attic and for the chance- 
medley of the Gentleman’s Ordinary. It was so 
at the Charleston Hotel. Of course it is of the 
smallest possible consequence to the public, how 
we—a poor devil of an editor—fared at any par- 
ticular place or time, but we stand up for the 
rights of bachelors. They are a much-abused, 
though a large and important fraternity, and the 
system of ‘snubbing’ them at the hotels, in 
Charleston or elsewhere, needs reform. It was 
from this conviction alone that we felt it our 
duty to speak out with regard to our experience 
at this much lauded *hostelrie,’ for which the 
News takes up the cudgels. 


ee 


We derive very constant amusement from our 
files of the California newspapers. ‘There is a 
freshness in the advertisemeuts and the ‘items of 
news” that we like very much. It is curious to 
observe, also, how the usages and customs of older 
communities are gradually iutroduced into this 
new country, which has been peopled with a ra- 
pidity so unexampled. They have the Italian 
Opera, already, at San Francisco, and Norma 
and Ernani are advertised among the representa- 
tions. Itis strange indeed that such a ‘fast’ 
population have not had the latest European 
dance. Pray, what dance is it, that is referred 
to, in the following card? 


fe" DANCERS WANTED.—It is supposed that 
among the many Europeans who have landed on our 
shores within the last few months, some of them must be 
acquainted with that very exciting, beautiful, and truly 





pale of humanity by our Charleston friends, as 
not to deserve any consideration at all? Or are 


hotels built only with reference to the comfort of Should there be any such persons in the city, eight or ten 


pleasing dance, which has attracted so much the public 
| mind in the North of Europe for a year past, and which 
| has not as yet ever been introduced into this country. 
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of them can find employment by applying to EDMUND 
COLE, proprietor of the California Exchange, who is en- 
deavoring to get up this popular dance. 


Another ‘ want’ advertised, strikes us as being 
*uncommon’— 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—A Lady to attend an 
Oyster and Refreshment Saloon. Address A. G, O, at 
this office. 


We are greatly pleased with the naiveté of the 
following announcement— 


te” NOTICE.—Dr. WM. RABE has, for the first 
time, after two years residence in San Francisco, nothing 
todo. He intends to take part in the ensuing municipal 
election, and has picked out as a worthy adversary, the 
Recorder. 

He therefore announces himself as a candidate for the 
office of Recorder of the city of San Francisco, to dis- 
charge the duties of the office, assisted by his knowledge 
of German, French and Spanish, to the satisfaction of 
himself and every body else, subject, however to the nom- 
ination of the great Whig Reform Party. 


The Literature of the swell-mob seems to have 
have made its way to the Pacific, as we may in- 
fer from the only book advertisement that we 
notice ; 


NOISY CARRIER’S PUBLISHING HALL, Wash- 
ington Block, up Stairs, Central Wharf. 

The subscriber has for sale at the above place, a great 
variety of useful, thrilling, interesting and amusing works» 
among which are the Sea Lark, the Dark Sybil, the Turk- 
ish Slave, or the Mahometan and his Harem, the Black 
Knight, the Haunted Bride, Red Rupert, Lucy Marline, 
Hugh Capet or Count of Paris, the Child of Sierra, or the 
Gipsey Brigand, Alphonso or the Mystic Riders of the 
Agu Hessan, Zuleika, or the Castilian Captive, the Bell 
of Madrid, or the Unknown Mask, Bel Isabel, or the Con- 
spirators of Cuba, the Prophet of the Bohman Wald, Big 
Thunder, or the Chief of the Anti-renters, the Rover of 
the Reef, the Golden Eagle, or Privateer of ’76, Wharton 
the Whale Killer, Leopold the Avenger, which will be sold 
very cheap. 


The worthy bibliopole, who offers for sale these 
choice publications, appends to the listsome coun- 
teracting agents which we should conceive to be, 
in the highest degree, necessary. 


Ats0, for sale, 90 doz. of Dr. Harpy’s Bitters, used by 
most of the bars in the Eastern States, and Curtis & Per- 
kins’ Pain Killer. 

A bit of a wag who thinks of coming home 
holds out a tempting inducement to the capital- 
ist— 

“ Notice TO Em1crants.—A gentleman who has been 
in California two years, desiring to return to the “ white 
settlements”’ on the Atlantic, offers to sell his chances in 
California, for the moderate sum of $20,000. Apprecia- 
ting his great prospect of making a pile soon, and his 
past experience in viewing the Elephant, nothing would 
induce him to make such a sacrifice except the most lib- 
eral disposition. The advertiser will receive Moffat & 
€o.’s coin and ingots at par value. 


G. 8,” 





Works of art, or of the imagination are rarely 
improved by reconstruction. Poems, least of 
all, are ever made the better by after touches. 
If the poet, in the present glow of his fancy, 
does not express his thought as he could wish, it 
is in the last degree improbable that he will be 
able to do so in the cold seclusion of his closet. 
And, if, having wreathed it, as he may suppose 
afterwards, with a redundancy of ornament, he 
shall undertake, when the poetic fury has passed 
away, to prune it down, the chances are ten to 
one that he will mutilate and deform it. We 
have been forcibly struck with this in reading a 
poem by Stoddard, *'The Faun over his Gob- 
let,” re-written for the May number of the Ioter- 
national, which was originally published in the 
Messenger for June, 1849, and then entitled 
* The Broken Goblet.” No one can read the 
two versions without being struck with the infe- 
licity of the changes. We give a few parallel 
passages italicising gome lines in the original that 
have been omitted in the second version, to the 
injury, as it seems to us, of the general effect. 


Original, 


Alas, my goblet,— 
Pan was engraven on it, rural Pan, 
And all the story of his nymph transformed ;— 
He stood in horror, in a marshy place, 
Clasping a bending reed; he thought to clasp 
Syrinx, but clasped a reed and nothing more. 
There was another picture ’graved below it;— 
Pan, after he had learned to play the flute:— 
He learned it by the wind among the reeds, 
Solemnly sighing o’er the vanished maid :— 
He sat at noon within a shady bower 
With all his herds around him, and he piped ;— 
(I thought at times I saw his fingers move, 
And caught his music, but I must have dreamed!) 


Version of “ The International.” 


My goblet was exceeding beautiful, 
For Pan was ’graven on it, rural Pan; 
He stood in horror in a marshy place, 
Clasping a bending reed ; he thought to clasp 
Syrinx, but clasped a reed, and nothing more. 
There was another picture of the god, 
When he had learned to play upon the flute ; 
He sat at noon within a shady bower 
Piping, with all his listening herd around ; 
(I thought at times I saw his fingers move, 
And caught his music: did I dream or not 1) 

Original. 

Alas! my goblet! 
And Jove was pictured on it—Jove himself, 
Transforméd for the nonce into a bull, 
Bearing forlorn Europa through the waves, 
Leaving behind a track of ruffied foam; 
A-mort with fear, she held him by the horns, 
Her golden tresses streaming in the winds : 
And Cupids sported round on wingéd dolphins, 


And sea-gods peeped from out their weedy caves, 
( The deep was full of wonder-startled faces) 
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And on the shore were maids with waving scarfs, 
And hinds a-coming to the rescue—late! 

Alack ! I shall not see the like again, 

Since I have broken my delightful cup 

And cast its precious fragments in the dust! 


Version of “ The International.” 


My goblet was exceeding beautiful. 

For Jove was there transformed into the Bull 
Bearing forlorn Europa through the waves, 
Leaving behind a track of muffled foam, 
Powerless with fear she held him by the horns. 
Her golden tresses streaming on the winds ; 

In curvéd shells, young Cupids sported near 
While sea-gods glanced from out their weedy caves, 
And on the shore were maids with waving scarfs, 
Bnd hinds a-coming to the rescue—late! 

But I have broken my divinest cup 

And trod its fragments in the dust of Earth. 


Original. 
But all is vanished, lost, forever lost! 
Wail! Ai! Ai !—my divinest cup, 


Earth’s paragon, is shivered at my feet. 
Ruined and trampled in the worthless dust! 


Version of “ The International.” 


But all is vanished, lost, forever lost! 
For I have broken my divinest cup, 
And trod its fragments in the dust of earth! 


Besides these and many other omissions in the 
Faun’s lament, there are left outin the new poem 
both the introduction and the conclusion of the 
original, which tell the story how the shepherds 
found the faun, in Aready of old, asleep beneath 
an oak, and bound him to the tree with strings 
of grape vine, and made his song the condition 
of his liberation. The conclusion is so beauti- 
ful that we quote it here, referring the reader to 
Vol. 15 of the Messenger, page 349, for the 
whole poem. 


The swains unbound the faun, delighted with him ;— 
He gathered up the fragments of his cup 

And gave them each a piece and went his way. 
—This is the Idyll of the Broken Goblet— 

I told you of, when we were wandering 

To seek our straying flocks : I’ve marred it some, 
I own, in singing—I am like the faun, 

And cannot sing as I was wont to do— 

I have been sleeping—drunken with the wine, 
The enchanted and voluptuous wine of Love, 
And in my slumber I have dropped my flute 

And broken the bright cup of Poesy. 

Alas, and I have broken the rich cup 
Unwittingly, and trampled under foot 

The golden fragments in the dust of Earth! 


The original is said to be “ From the German,” 
but as the author has omitted this heading also. 
We suppose it was merely a ruse. Apropos of 
Stoddard, we learn with delight that Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields have in press an edition of his 


The Revue des Deux Mondes of the date of May 
Ist contains a long and interesting review of Alton 
Locke. The writer thinks that Socialism can 
never make any alarming progress in England 
because of the antagonism of the English char- 
acter, and the religion and institutions of the 
country. John Bull is altogether too reserved 
and unsocial an animal to become gregarious or 
fraternizing. He says ‘“*One may say of the 
English nation that itis composed of a multitude 
of Englands in miniature, (de petites Angleter- 
res) that each individual is himself alittle island, 
having his own original products and his pecu- 
liar resources.” The reviewer is of opinion that 
the tendency of Alton Locke is so far from so- 
cialistic, that the reverse is the fact. 





We observe. in the last number of the Southern 
Quarterly Review, among other attractive arti- 
ticles, a noble recognition of Northern Literary 
excellence. It is a discriminating and well-con- 
sidered essay on Mr. Everett's Orations and 
Speeches, in which the high merits of that emi- 
nent orator are warmly acknowledged. We 
happen to know, but doubt whether we are at 
liberty to mention, the name of the author. He 
is a distinguished resident of Charleston. When 
may we expect such praise of anything South- 
ern from that parochial observer, the North Amer- 
ican? 





Professor Sylvester, who, some years since, 
occupied the Chair of Mathematics in our State 
University, has been directing his attention to M. 
Foucault's experiment of making visible the di- 
urnal revolution of the earth. Professor Sylves- 
ter has written a letter to the London Times, in 
which he concedes the entire success of the de- 
monstration, but says it is absurd for people who 
are unacquainted with mechanical and geomet- 
rical science to attempt it. It is well that the 
experiment does not require a small portion of 
common sense, or Professor Sylvester himself 
could not have made any progress in it at all. 





The New York Correspondent of the Wash- 
ington Republic, speaking of the retirement of 
Mr. Raymond from the editorial department of 
the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, says, 


“As a newspaper writer, Mr. Raymond has great flu- 
ency and facility,. rather than great power; and if the 
merit of writing were to be measured by a yard-stick, he 
would be justly entitled to the appellation of the greatest 
prose writer we have produced. He has an admirable 
talent at filling up a column, and can spread an idea, or 
the shadow of one, over an inconceivable space.” 





collected Poems. 


This estimation of merit by the yard-stick is 
certainly a novel idea, 
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A new edition of the Golden Ass of Apuleius, 
translated by Sir George Head, is among the 
latest literary novelties of London. It comes 
from the press of the Longmans. The critics 
speak favorably of the work of the translator. 





Patices of Bow Works. 


Tue MotTHer-in-Law; or THE Is_e oF Rays. A Tale. 
By Emma D. E. Nevitt Southworth, author of “ Retri- 
bution, or the Vale of Shadows ;” “ Shannondale;”’ 
* The Deserted Wife ;”’ etc., etc. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: G. 8S. 
Appleton, 64 Chestnut Street. 1851. 


This is the “ latest and newest” work from the pen of 
Mrs. Emma D. E. Nevitt Southworth—a lady who has 
of late, through the agency of the enterprising firm of 
Appleton & Co., been flooding the United States with the 
“ Deserted Wile,’”’ “ Shannondale,” and other volumes of 
questionable or rather wholly unquestionable morality. 

It is almost impossible to convey a distinct idea of the 
nature of the immorality we refer to; for with one or two 
exceptions (a scene for example on a steamboat in “ The 
Deserted Wife,’”’) there are no positively immoral passa- 
ges in Mrs. Southworth’s writings. It is rather in the 
tone, the coloring, the general moulding of character and 


feeling that this lady’s strong, unfeminine, thoroughly | 
We hope she will | 


French organization betrays itself. 
pardon us if we are in error, but having just run over this 
her latest and strongest work, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the authoress of “ The Mother-in-Law” is a 
diligent and admiring reader of the more exceptionable 
productions of the present French School of Romance 
writers. The fault lies not in indelicate scenes, but in 
highly indelicate aliusions and incidents of the plot— 
such as a careful perusal could only make evident. 

God forbid, however, that “ The Deserted Wife,”’ etc., 
should be bought and read to verify our remarks! There 
could be few greater evils in our estimation, than the in- 
troduction of these warm, highly-colored, “ artist’’ pro- 
ductions, (as Mrs. Southworth no doubt would charac- 
terize them,) into a Virginia family of young girls and 
boys. We cannot, and we do not pretend to, deny Mrs. 
Southworth much talent. Her style though at times al- 
together too ambitious and diffuse, and in many passa- 
ges highly Frenchified, is ready and flowing—her char- 
acters, if they betray no deep insight into the human heart 
are well conceived—and her plots are generally, with the 
exception of the last half of every volume, good. The 
plot of the “ Mother-in-Law,” the best to be found in any 
of her works, with a little more care might have been 
made very striking. 

Mrs. Southworth has of late turned her attention to a 
subject which we advise her, with all respect, to abandon 
at once. We mean the description of what she conceives 
to be Virginia Society. 

We cannot go into particulars, but will state in a few 
words our private opinion, “ which,” as Mr. Poe says, 
“ we now take the liberty of making public,” that balder, 
more exaggerated, more utterly éruthless representations 
of the vuter or inner life of Virginians, were never thrust 
upon a bamboozled community. These things will not 


be regarded here in any other light than as very good 
jokes, but we do protest with all our strength against the 
works of Mrs. Southworth being received beyond the 
borders of Virginia, as truthful delineations in any one 
particular of life and society in this state. 


For sale by Nash & Woodhouse. 


Mount Hope; or, Philip, King of the Wampanoags : 
An Historical Romance. By G. H. Hotiister. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 


The romantic history of the fugitive regicides, Goffe 
and Whalley, who dodged the officers of the second 
Charles through New England, from the Restoration to 
to the day of their death, is one of the most interesting 
episodes of our colonial history. We wonder that Cooper 
‘never acted upon the suggestion, thrown out Ly Sir Wal- 
_ter Scott in a well-known note to Peveril of the Peak, to 
_ bring these remarkable men before the reader and to em- 
‘body in the form of romance the many poetic traditions 

that survive of their character and personal qualities, 
| Mr. Hollister has attempted to do this, and the result has 
not been such as might have been expected from the au- 





thor of the Spy. Still his book has decided merit. The 


title in itself is enough to attract the reader’s notice, as 
| it is connected with the fate and fortunes of the most 
striking figure that stands out upon the canvass of those 
troublous days, when the red-man was roused to a fear- 
ful revenge by the fraud and injustice of the white race. 
Out of such materials, the iron judges and the iron chief, 
Mr. Hollister must, indeed, have deplorably failed, if his 
book did not possess a certain degree of interest. A book 
was published some years since, in New Haven, which 
presented, in very graceful narrative, the legend of the 
“ White Lady of the Mist” who was supposed to have 
some supernatural agency in supporting the regicides, in 
their concealment, within the Cave of West Rock. The 
name of the author was not given, but we recollect to 
have read the volume with great pleasure. The tombs of 
Goffe and Whalley are yet pointed out to the stranger, 
in New Haven, and of late years a handsome monument 
has been erected to their compatriot, Dixwell, who was 
also the object of kingly persecution. The flight of these 
men, as a subject for fiction, offers an inviting theme to 
the novelist, despite all that has been written concerning 
it, by various hands. We should like to see it properly 
worked up. 

Mr. Hollister has reason to congratulate himself on the 
handsome appearance of his volume. The clear print, 
and presentable form of the book will induce many to read 
it, who would have heen deterred from its perusal in the 
small type and double columns of the ordinary novels. 

For sale by Morris & Brother. 








Tue Dancers anp Duties oF THE MERCANTILE PRO- 
FESSION. An Address delivered before the Mercantile 
Library Association, at its Thirtieth Anniversary, 
Nov. 13, 1850: By Groree 8S. Hittarp. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 


We should be at no loss whatever in setting Mr. Hil- 
lard down asa Bostonian, from the title page of this little 
publication. And merely because it affords no clue, but 
the name of the publishers, to the locus in quo. Observe. 
It is “ An Address delivered before the Mercantile Libra- 
ry Association.’’ Where this excellent body carries on 


its laudable pursuits, we are not informed. It may be in 
Detroit, or in Galveston, for aught that we are told to 
the contrary. The explanation is extremely simple, and 
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eminently characteristic of Mr. Hillard’s place of resi- 
dence. Of course there is but one “‘ Mercantile Library 
Association” in the world, and that is in Boston, and 
when he says “ the Mercantile Library Association,” we 
should be blockheads if we did not understand it. 

Barring the assumption of the title, we find Mr. Hil- 
lard’s address not only unexceptionable, but, in all res- 
pects praiseworthy. It is written in a pure and nervous 
style, and embodies many excellent suggestions to the 
class of merchants. One hint, we think well worth quo- 
ting : 


“To a young man away from home, friendless and for- 
lorn in a great city, the hours of peril are those between 
sunset and bed-time, for the moon and stars see more of 
evil in a single hour than the sun in his whole day’s cir- 
cuit. The poet’s visions of evening are all compact of 
tender and soothing images. It brings the wanderer to 
his home, the child to his mother’s arms, the ox to his 
stall, and the weary laborer to his rest. But to the gen- 
tle-hearted youth who is thrown upon the rocks of a piti- 
less city, and stands “ homeless amid a thousand homes,” 
the approach of evening brings with it an aching sense of 
loneliness and desolation, which comes down upon the 
spirit like darkness upon the earth. In this mood, his 
best impulses become a snare to him, and he is led astray 
because he is social, affectionate, sympathetic, and warm- 
hearted. If there be a young man thus circumstanced 
within the sound of my voice, let me say to him that 
books are the friends of the friendless, and that 4 library 
is the home of the homeless. A taste for reading will al- 
ways carry you into the best possible company, and en- 
able you to converse with men who will instruct you by 
their wisdom and charm you by their wit, who will soothe 
you when fretted, refresh you when weary, counsel you 
when perplexed, and sympathize with you at all times. 
Evil spirits, in the Middle Ages, were exorcised and 
driven away by bell, book, and candle; you want but 
two of these agents, the book and the candle.” 





Our thanks are due to G.M. West & Brother, the Rich- 
— agents, for the International Monthly Magazine for 

ay. 

We have received from the same house the last num- 
ber of the Boston Edition (Phillips, Sampson & Compa- 
ny) of Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. It contains the 
tragedy of Othello. The plate of Desdemona has been 
unavoidably delayed, but will be furnished in the first 
number of an edition of Shakspeare’s Poems which the 
publishers, encouraged by the success of their edition of 
the Plays, design to bring out, in uniform style. 





Tue Crock or Goin, and other Tales. By Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, D. C. L., F. R. S. Author of 
“ Proverbial Philosophy,” etc., ete. Authorized Edition. 
Philadelphia: Published by E. H. Butler & Co. 1851. 


An AutTHor’s Minn, Miscellaneous Essays, Probabili- 
ties. Same author and publishers. 


Upon our word, two very brave volumes, beautifully 
gotten up. As for their contents, perhaps the less said 
the better. But no, we revant that. ‘ The Crock of Gold’ 
we have always thought a very pretty story, and there 
may be good things that we have not stumbled upon, in 
the “ Miscellaneous Essays: It is something in their 
favor, certainly, that they are not written in poetry, for 


oil, or some of them low fellows.” But we will do him 
the justice to say that in prose he is at times very felici- 
tous, and the aforesaid ‘ Crock of Gold’ will bear us out 
in the opinion. The present volumes are stated to be the 
first two of a complete series of the works of the author. 
He writes for one of them a particularly silly preface da- 
ted at Philadelphia, which is enough to make any sensible 
man lay it down forever, and is guilty also of the niaise- 
rie of dedicating the series to the American People, who 
are expected to pay for the compliment by buying im- 
mense editions of it. 

J. W. Randolph has these volumes for sale. 





Tue House or THE Seven Gasres. A Romance. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Ticknor, Reed and 
Fields. 1851. 


Our valued contributor, Mr. Tuckerman, has so fully 
and satisfactorily discussed the merits of Hawthorne and 
of the present—his latest—work, in preceding pages of 
this number of our magazine, that we deem it quite out 
of place to unfold its plot, or remark upon its excellen- 
ces here,as we might otherwise have done. The book is 
really charming, not, perhaps, as strongly marked as 
“ The Scarlet Letter,” but full to overflowing of rare and 
peculiar beauties. There is, we think, error in the au- 
thor’s predisposition to represent wealth as always vicious 
and poverty always virtuous, which is not the case, but 
his genial, receptive, loving spirit is attuned to all that 
is good and beautiful in man and nature. 


For sale by Morris & Brother. 





Tue AvtTo-BioGRAPHY AND MEMORIALS OF CAPTAIN 
OxsapiaH ConGar; for fifty vears mariner and ship 
master from the port of New York. By Rev. Henry 
T. CHEEVER, author of the “ Island World of the Pa- 
cific, etc. New York. Harper & Brothers. 82 Cliff 
Street. 1851. 


This seems to be a very excellent little work judging 
from the very cursory perusal which more important en- 
gagements have forced us to content ourselves with. 

Capt. Congar was a veteran sailor and ship-master of 
New York, who, unsupported and alone, determined, at an 
early period of his life, rigidly to preserve the sanctity of 
the sabbath, and persisted in his resolution to the end of 
his days. He would never set sail on the sabbath, or on 
that day permit his men to engage in any labor but those 
“ works of necessity” imperative on board aship. On 
one of these occasions he refused to order all sail to be set, 
when a most favorable breeze had sprung up and several 
of his passengers were very anxious to be sped on their 
voyage. 

The Rev. Mr. Cheever says of his auto-biography 


“The character it gradually developes is the real one 
of a humble, conscientious, active and practical Christian 
mariner. * * It isa character the groundwork of which 
is altogether natural and common, being neither much 
above nor any below the ordinary level of human abilities, 
but so ribbed-braced and undergirded by strong moral 
principle and the fear of God that it was far more than 
ordinarily effective for good in its day and generation.” 


We commend the work to the careful perusal of all ; 
but more especially will every Christian who reads it be 
filled with admiration of this sturdy-hearted mariner 





whenever Tupper poetizes we like to be out of the way. 
He talks verse, as the elder Mr. Weller says, like “a bea- 
die on a boxing day, or Warren’s blacking, or Rowland’s 


who buffeted the storms of an originally vicious character 
as successfully as the surges of the Atlantic during his 
fifty years of service. 
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WiLHewm Metster’s Apprenticeship and Travels. From 
the German of Goethe. In Two Volumes. A New 
Edition, Revised. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, 
1851. 


This is by far the most beautiful edition we have ever 
seen of the Wilhelm Meister; a work which is scarcely 
less remarkable than the Faust of its great author. The 
translation is by Carlyle, and the first volume contains a 
preface written in pure and vigorous English. It is fair 
to say that this preface was written as far back as 1824. 
No one, we feel certain, whose opinion of Carlyle has been 
made up from the grotesque productions which have of 
late years come from his pen, would ever suppose that 
so intelligible an Essay on the peculiar merits of Meister’s 
Apprenticeship and Travels was written by him. Con- 





cerning the work itself, we have our own opinions which 
differ very widely from the general estimation of it. Per- | 
haps, if occasion offers, we may lay them before the pub- 
lic for what they are worth; but it would require a much | 
greater space than we have now at command even to state | 
them fully, and to fortify ourselves in the position we | 
should take, would protract our remarks much beyond | 
that. The work, at all events, is one of the most striking 
that the Century has brought forth. 

We have received these volumes from Morris & 
Brother. 


Tue ALHAMBRA. By Wasuincron Irvine. Author's 
Revised Edition. New York: Geo. P. Putuam. 155 
Broadway. 1851. 


The finest compliment ever paid to Washington Irving 
was by Dickens, in one of those dinner speeches which 
he delivered during his visit to the United States, when 
our people were making asses of themselves in lionizing 
him. He said that Irving had “ peopled the Alhambra, 
and made eloquent its shadows.” We rejoice to be re- 
minded of the author’s delightful labours in so attractive 
a field. Perhaps noone of Irving’s works affords a more 
universal pleasure than this guide-book through the de- 
serted corridors and magnificent ruins of the old Moorish 
palace. As we go along, the past revives; the crumbling 
pillars of the delicate Morisco architecture are restored, 
with their entablatures of porcelain and lapis-lazuli; the 
fountains play freshly in the morning sunlight, and we 
may almost fancy we hear the lutes again sounding 
through the shady courts and gardens of the enchanted 
place. It is, indeed, a charming volume and cheats the 
imagination in the pleasantest manner possible. 

The new and elegant edition of Irving’s Complete 
Works is now finished, so far as the author’s previous wri- 
tings are concerned. We believe some volumes are to 
follow which have never yet been in print. The fifteen 
already out are, in the highest degr2e creditable, in style 
and appearance, to the publisher, Mr. Putnam. 

Nash & Woodhouse have them for sale. 


Tur Two Apmrrats: A Tale. By the Author of the 
“ Pilot,” “Red Rover,” etc.,etc. New York. George 
P.Putnam. 155 Broadway, 1851. 


It has never been settled whether the proper home of 
Cooper is upon the ocean, or in the native forest of the 
Indian. The graphic and stirring portraitures of sea-life 
given in the present volume, are likely to add perplexity 
to the question. The story is drawn out to a greater 
length than any of the author’s previous romances, but 





no one will be likely to complain of it, on that account. 
The typography of the volume is exceedingly good and 
the series of Cooper’s works in the new edition, which 
is nearly completed, makes a handsome appearance on 
the library shelves. 


The Two Admirals may be obtained of Nash & Wood- 


house. 


THe Frutr, Flower, anp KitcHeN Garpen. By 
Patrick Neti, LL. D., F. R. 8S. E. Adapted to 
the United States. From the Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Improved by the Author. Philadelphia: Henry 
Carey Baird: Successor to E.L. Carey. 1851. 


An excellent work, very seasonably published. It per- 
tains to all kinds of plants, vegetables and fruits that can 
adorn our parlors or set off our dinner-tables, and ought 
to be in the hands of every lady in the land who has a 
garden wherein to act upon its suggestions. For our- 
selves, confined to the bricks and mortar of a city, weare 
not able to appreciate the contents of the volume, but we 
have sent our copy to a lady in the country whose elegant 
taste in such matters will enable her to use it to great ad- 
vantage. 

We have received the book through Morris & Brother. 


Romance Dust from the Historie Placer. By Wittiam 
Strarpuck Mayo, M.D. Author of “ Kaloolah,” &c., 
&c. New York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 
1851. 


This new adventure of Dr. Mayo in the fields of litera- 
ture, is made up of short and pleasant sketches of perso- 
nal incident and historical reminiscence, and is a very ac- 
ceptable volume for the steamboat or the rail-car. One 
of the subjects “ Washington’s First Battle, or Braddock's 
Deteat” is treated in verse after the manner of Macaulay’s 
lyrics. The lines are smooth and sometimes vigorous, 
though scarcely equal to the Englishman’s. 

Nash & Woodhouse have sent us the volume. 


Tre Casars. By Tuomas De Quincey, Author of 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,” etc., etc. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1851. 


This volume is a gallery of historical portraits and pic- 
tures, all of which are painted in words with the singular 
power and brilliant coloring of the writer as exhibited in 
his previous works. We cannot say more for it than that 
it is worthy of the author of the “ Confessions of an Opium 


Eater.” 
It may be obtained of Morris & Brother. 


Harmony oF Propuecy; Or Scriptural Illustrations 
of the Apocalypse. By the Rev. Avex. Keirn, Au- 
thor of the “ Evidence of Prophecy.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers: 82 Cliff Street. 1851. 


Keith has been long acknowledged as one of the highest 
authorities on Prophecy. The present volume is a re- 
view of the Revelations, as compared with, and illustrated 
by, other passages of Scripture. It has evidently been 
a work of great labour and research and will be a most 
acceptable companion to the diligent student of the divine 
word. 





